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OF SYNTHESIS, OR THE UNITY! 
OF THE SCIENCES. 
(Concluded. ) 


NUMBER V. 


An illustrious man an admirable 


book, M. Ampére, in his Philosophy of the 


in 


Serences, has given a synoptical table of 
the classification of human knowledge. In 
that table, the cosmological and noologi- 


sal sciences are developed upon two 
parallel lines; upon each of these, 
the different sciences are, as it were, 


drawn up; on each side they are of 
the 
actly, one by one. 


same number and correspond ex- 
Now, in this table, 
history occupies the same place in the 
noologieal series, that zoology does in 
An of 
some of the results, to which the histori- 


the cosmological. eXamination 


eal sciences have now arrived, confirms 
this correspondence. 

It confirms it in such a manner that it 
seems to us hardly credible that such an 
analogy should not have been remarked, | 
that it should not already have become 
the common point of view of both natu- 
ralists and historians. 
human 
brotherhood and the unity of God, pro- 
claimed thereby the unity of the human 
family ; and those historians, who, in 
these latter years, have undertaken to 
demonstrate of 
the unity of history, draw their 
strongest arguments from Christianity on 
this point, as on all others, in which they 
have accomplished any thing great. Their 


Christianity, in proclaiming 


the solidarity nations 


and 


work is certainly not less glorious from be- | 
ing produced under the influence of so high 
an inspiration. Moreover the Christian 
idea has had no less difficulty in penetra- 
tng into science than into practice; it is 
but a short time since our whole histori- 
cal horizon was bounded by the Greeks 
and Romans, and we rejected all solida- 
but al- 


In mat- 
ters of art and of religion, in al) social re- 


rity with what preceded them ; 
ready such ideas are far from us: 





| lations, laborious and enlightened writers 
have devoted themselves to establishing the 
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solidarity of different nations, to proving 


their relationship. The result of these 


researches has been to demonstrate that | 


Humanity is a collective being, which 
develops itself progressively ; whose suc- 
cessive phases the various civilizations 
indieate, and all of whose parts are indis- 
solubly connected in time and space. 
Haimanity is one, and yet it is varied. 
It is one, because the same elements are 
found in all its groups; it is varied, be- 
cause these elements exhibit themselves 
in it differently developed, because the 
very idea of Humanity isin them manifest- 


ed or incarnated in different degrees; but, 


from ove extremity to the other of the | 
historic series, these degrees succeed each | 


other and melt together by insensible 
shades, because Humanity is progressive. 


That which has been recognized as 


true respecting Humanity, has likewise 


been proved of the various groups, the 
it We 


have seen in the different nations so many 


nations, into which is divided. 


collective individuals analogous to Hua- 
manity, each of which has been developed | 
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from that which his nature, the degree of 
civilization to which he belongs, and the 
moral law under which he lives, tended 
to produce. They may even determine a 
development contrary to that law, that is, 
produce a moral or intellectual mon- 
strosity, error or crime. The cause of 
this is not in the nature of the being, but 
in his medium, which has caused him to 
depart from the conditions peculiar to the 
society in which he lives, and to return to 
the general conditions common to all men, 
to all times, to all places. 

We will not carry this examination any 
further: these facts suffice ; for oar read- 
ers, doubtless, have already perceived that 
we are only repeating respecting history 
what we havé said respecting zoology. 

Whence it follows, that these two sci- 
ences have attained to analogous results. 
| Now, what these two 
sciences in particular, is also true for the 
‘two great branches to which they belong ; 
both the one and the other have reference 
to facts which are analogous, and we 


| 


is. true for 


| cannot doubt t! at they will, one day, form 
| but a single science. 
Time and space are both wanting to 


in a similar manner, has passed through |embrace this subject in its vast extent. 
the same phases, and of which the parts} While limiting ourselves to history and 
are equally solidary. ‘zoology, we recognize that there exists 


The law which governs the develop-| between them a connection similar to 


ment of the nations of Humanity is equal- 
ly applicable to the individual man. Not 
only does the same law govern him, but 
the same materials constitute him, the 
same power animates him, his history is 
divisible into the same number of ana- 
logous phases. A man is similar to a 
nation, to Humanity. 

In society, the beings are one and 
varied, one, by the nature of théir con- 
stituent elements ; varied, by the degree 
of development of these elements. Now, 


the development of those elements is 


determined by the circumstances in the | 


midst of which the beings live. 
circumstances are favorable or unfavor- 
able; they may stifle or bring out the 
native powers of the being; they may de- 


termine in him a development different 


Those | 


| that which we have mentioned in physics, 
between electricity, heat and light, and 
‘that they are destined, some day, to find 
themselves in a relation like that in which 
| the progress of physics will place those 
| different branches of science. 
| Having reached this point, we think 
'we have put it out of doubt, that the 
| tendency to association which is shown to 
‘exist between the different cosmological 
| sciences, also draws zoology and history 
| towards each other, and that its ultimate 
‘result will be to constitute a single 
| science, embracing both cosmology and 
noology, as primary divisions. 
Seer. 5. 

This tendenev is not limited even to the 
vast field over which we have passed, and 
we should voluntarily make it impossible 
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to arrive at the conclusion we aim at if 


We sto,ped at the results we have men- 
tioned. 

The movement we describe in science 
has its perfect analogy in that which 
manifests itself in social relations and in 
the moral ideas of individuals. 

From the sixteenth century, man, who 
until thea had studied science from books 
and masters, assumed the office of creating 
science for himself, of going beyond the 


old masters and books. After having 


walked under the direction of guides, the | 


moment came for him to walk alone, to 


grow, at his own risk and peril. All of 


human life then became a great experi- 
ment, man proceeded without any other 
guide than the light which had been 
deposited within him. He did in scienti- 


fic things, only what he was doing every | 

2 =) G 
where else, and thus the history of 
science is the very image of the history of 


human life. Experimental science is the 
intellectual work of man emancipated 
from guardianship, endeavoring to form 
himself by his own efforts. Thus, as the 
result of scientific experience is to de- 
monstrate the solidarity of facts, and to 
lead to the formation of a science which 
contains them all, so the result of indivi- 
dual experience in practical life has been to 
demonstrate the solidarity of men and the 
necessity of their association. Scientific 
Synthesis and association in social life are 
therefore two eognate facts. Synthesis, 
that is, the constitution of the sciences in 
the state of unity, is the doctrine of the 
eolleetive man developed and constituted 
in the state of unity. 

The past history of science, its present 
condition, its future destiny, may thus be 
stated: the study of individual facts, the 
study of their relations, and then after a 
¢omplete knowledge of those facts, their 


association, leading to the knowledge of 


a unitary principle which governs them. 
Now, this history is exactly that of our 
moral doctrines and social relations. In 


the same manner as we have seen scienti- 


fic men, neglecting the connections of 


facts, busied in stating them individually, 
s0 we have seen society dissolve itself into 
individuals, that is, into its constitutive 
facts. ‘These individuals have advanced 
isolatedly, each in hisown path. As the 
facts of science were distinct and without 
bonds of union, so men have been 
strangers towards each other, even ene- 
mies. Then, in proportion as they have 
been developed, they have come in con- 
tact; they have felt that there were rela- 
tions between them, that they were 
kindred to each other, and at last, in our 
day, they end by demandiny association. 
Now, the same utility which existed in 


the parcelled study of phenomena is to 


be found in the isolated dk velopment of 


individuals. ‘That study has caused each 
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|istence has caused each individual to be | 
better developed. While, formerly, bad-| 
ly understood and poorly confirmed faets 
| were forced into the arbitrary outlines of, 
systems a priort, fature science will rest 
|}upon facts well studied ; in the same man- 
ner, while the idea of government former- 
ly altogether coereive, compelled men by | 
force to enter into its system, at this day 
it tends to entire dependence upon the 
consent and association of men. 

In a word, in social matters, individuals 
are facts ; and as scientifie unity will rest 
upon facts well observed, so future social 
unity will result from the association of | 
individuals likewise developed ; that is to 
say, conscious of themselves and of the 


. . 

collective work for which they are created. 
| Sect. 6. 
We have followed through the different 


branches of human knowledge the ten- 


| 


dency, the existence of which we pro- 
posed to establish ; we can no longer re- 
tain any doubts of its reality. 

The different sciences, originally sepa- 
rated and considered as foreign to each 
other, are only different branches of one 
and the same science. 

That science is the Synruesis of all 

_ the sciences; it will result from their as- 
sociation. 

Some believe, some have even written, 

‘that to associate the Sciences is to con- 
found them: this is a great error. Par- 
ticular sciences do not lose their indivi- 
duality, from the fact of being united in a 

| single system; witness, for example, the 

' fact respecting electricity and magnetism ; 
these two sections of physics do not cease 
each to have its proper existence, although 
they are now reduced to the same princi- 
ple; witness moreover, the conductbi- 
lity and radiation of heat, orders of pheno- 
mena, each of which must be the object of 

|aspecial study, although they are both but 
particular cases of the same fact. 

Synthesis is the science of laws and 
first causes, so far as they result from the 
experimental study of facts governed by 
those laws and produced by those causes. 

Synthesis is the sum of the general 
abstract Jaws, which govern particular 
sciences. 

Synthesis is the reduction of the parti- 
cular facts, laws and causes of each 
science, to one sole fact, one sole law, 
one sole cause. 

The history of science is the perfect 
image of human life ; the Synthesis of the 
sciences is the intellectual expression of 
the social Synthesis. 


Synthesis is the creed of future society. 





CHAPTER II. 
Tendency to Application. 


At the same time that the sciences be- 


came united among themselves, they con- 


| fact to be better known ; that isolated ex-| tracted an alliance not less unexpected 


and worthy of the greatest attention; they 
penetrated into the domain of industry. 
Thus, on the one hand, they tended to 
the highest speculations, on the other, 
they mingled in the most humble labors ; 
now the alliance of the workshop and the 
academy can only be consolidated, nothing 
can break it. 

It is still but a short time since industry 
was abandoned to a blind routine, each per- 
son continuing to employ the process he 
had found in use in the branch in which 
he was engaged; no one even thought 
of interrogating science, which, itself 
busied solely in searching fer facts, and 
caring little for their application, would, 
in most cases, hardly have known what to 
answer. At this day, on the contrary, 
there exis{s, in some manner, an art of 
making indestrial discoveries. In fact, 
some branches of industry are m a state 
of the most absolute dependance upon 
the sciences, and especially upon physics 
and chemistry. The one could not stop, 
without the other becoming stationary. 
Now, instead of seeking an improvement 
in industry at hazard, an audience is de- 
manded of science, and the question. is 
stated, after which scienee examines and 
ascertains what is to be done. 

The most empirical arts, those most 
abandoned to routine, have shared ia its 
benefits. Agriculture, for example, will 
soon be an entirely scientific art. Al- 
most all its important discoveries, its 
ameliorations, its new processes, are due 
to science. Who calculated the losses 
occasioned by fallows, still in use over al- 
most all France in 1783! Who has de- 
termined the best system of rotation? 
Who has explained and pepularized its 
theory and extended its practice’ They 
were men of science. To whom is due 
the introduction of wool-bearing animals 
ofthe Spanish breed! to Daubenton. The 
increase in the cultivation of downs! to 
Bremontier. Is it not to naturalists that 
we owe almost all the developments of 
horticulture during the past fifty years? 
Who has improved the art of grinding, 
so as to obtain more flour from the same 
weight of wheat! Who has introduced 
into the food of man several plants whieh 
cannot be rendered sterile by the inele- 
mency of the seasons? They have al- 
ways been men of science. It is to the 
perseverence of Parmentier that the eul- 
tivation of the potatoe is due: it is Chap- 
tal who has given the means of improving 
the quality of wines: it was a chemist 
who extracted sugar from the beet-root : 
those are scientific men who endeavor to 
extend the cultivation of Indian corn, and 
who, at this moment, are calculating the 
chances of the introduction of a new plant, 
the madia sativa. From every point of 
view, We see that agriculture is destined 
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to become a scientific art, to leave no! 
room for empiricism, for routine. On | 
every side, men of science are engaged, 
some in determining the value of manures, 
some that of rotation; these study the 
action of soils, analyze them, make ex- 
periments of all kinds; those give the 
theory of manures, of rotation. At this 
day, almost all agricultural operations can 
be performed by mechanism; there are 
machiues for threshing, sowing, cropping, 
mowing and drawing roots. 

What science has effected for agricul- 
ture, it has accomplished also for a multi- 
tude of other branches of industry ; in all 
it has introduced some easy, economical 
processes, fruitful in results ; every where 
it succeeds in diminishing the amount of 
manual labor. 

it applies itself especially to the mul- 
tiplication of motive powers; galvanism, 
that power which gilds a watch in move-| 
meat, is employed in towing ves- 
sels ; condensed air will soon rival steam | 
upon the rail-ways. Distant places are 
brought near, instantaneous communica- 
tions are pessible at immense distances. 

It gives to its machines a kind of intel- 
ligence; now there are floating whistles 
which at a certain point indicate the fall- 
ing of the water level in the boilers; now 
syphons, which draw of themselves ; 
wind mills which regulate themselves 
without the help of man ; machines which 
compose in typography. 

By its means, sure processes are sub- 
stituted for routine: we know positively 
what is the value of this or that method 
of heating, what per cent. of caloric it 
gives: we know exactly the strength of a 
manure; we calculate the draught of 
vehicles upon the roads ; the resistance of 
water in canals and rivers; that of the air 
against wagons ; the curves to be given to 
iron rails: we measure the dynamic effects 
of machines in motion; we determine the 
acoustic arrangement of buildings. 

It knows how to employ a multitude of 
substances for the same use; old cables 
as well as rags, serve henceforth for the 
manufacture of paper, paper is also made 
of hay, straw, thistles, nettles, rotten 
wood, saw-dust, peat, dung, sea-weed. 
Sugar is extracted from Indian corn, from 
the cactus, fecula, straw, rags; cloth is 
made from wool, stone, metal, glass, &c. 

Often, in savage countries, a plant, an 
animal, thanks to a skilful use of all its 
parts, is nearly sufficient for all the wants 
of the natives: science, to increase the 
publie riches, does what the savages do 
to escape destitution; thus, it transforms 
fecula, by turns, into gum, sugar, beer, 
alcohol, vinegar, oxalic acid: it extracts 
potash from molasses, and beer from po- 
tatoes. 

It makes use of what was formerly lost 


or wasted. ‘The gases collected from 
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furnaces serve to refine more castings|him. It permits him to employ in the 
than the furnaces themselves can produce ; | cultivation of his noble faculties the time 
by means of mechanical processes, woolen | which he substracts from manual industry, 
rags are unravelled, twisted and spun, and | and thus withdraws the laboring classes, 
with the addition of fresh wool are used reduced, hitherto, to the character of 
to make a coarse cloth : the indigo is ex- | material agents, from the slavery which 
tracted from the same rags. An excel- | weighs them down. It abolishes the dis- 
lent combustible is made from coal dust | tances which separate men, and becomes 
and clay. The wash of starch factories | the most powerful agent of human unity 
is used in the manufacture of beer; the | and fraternity. It universalizes the en- 
residuum from the manufacture of light- | joyments of luxury, assures the material 
ing gas serves to make varnish and im-| well-being of all, diminishes the amount 
pervious fabrics, the water of soap-houses of dangers, increases immensely that of 
to make gas; the black residuum of re-| riches. Thanks to science, nothing is 
fineries becomes a powerful manure. useless, nothing is lost, every thing 
It substitutes simple processes, easily | finds twenty different employments, 
applied, for those which required a great and thus, consequently, twenty dif- 
material force ; thus it accompiishes the ferent agents, fitted to fulfil the same 
piercing of rocks by chemical means ; it | function, and preserve the well-being of 
employs the voltaic pile to extract) man against opposing chances. Placed 
minerals. by science in possession of the laws and 
It renders unhealthy occupations salu- | powers of the world, man has only by his 
brious. Ithas made healthy the factories intellect to combine conformably to those 
of soda and white lead. Thanks to it,| laws and powers, the agents which, sub- 
the gilders are snatched from a premature _missive to his orders, will subject the 
death. | world to him and govern it according to his 
It universalizes luxury and reduces the desires and his needs. Many ancient tra- 
cost of all things ; wool has already been | ditions relate that man was created by God 
brought down to the former price of cot- ‘to be the sovereign of this globe, his 
ton; the most common woods receive | minister upon the earth: what those tra- 
magnificent colors ; silver plate may one | ditions relate of the past, science promises 
day be found in the abode of the poorest | to realize in the future. 
Evidently, far from exaggerating, we 
It diminishes the chances of accidents: | are below the reality. But who, at this 
wherever it employs iren in the building | day, could have a complete idea of the 
of houses or the manufacture of furniture, | splendors of the future ? 
or uses prepared woods, conflagrations | Still its complete revelation is con- 
are no longer possible ; it renders lace in-| tained in this sole fact, to which we call 


peasant. 


j 


combustible ; coustruets vehicles which | the attentiun of the reader. Science has 
cannot be overturned, and vessels which | come to the study of the laws and forees 
cannot be sunk. which govern phenomepa. ‘The applica- 
It would be easy to increase these ex- | tiens of science are unly the use made by 
amples to a great number, but the abeve | man of the forces of the werld, according 
are doubtless sufficient to show that we|to the Jaws which govern them. Man 
did not deceive ourselves when we stated, | takes matter, kneads it, gives it form, 
as one of the characteristic facts of science | breathes into it the strength which is to 
at the present day, its tendency to applica- | animate it; and the being which he has 
tion ; they show that this tendency has, | created, submissive to his voice, fulfils 
in truth, all the extent which we attribute | the functions he imposes upon it. Ma- 
to it, that science belongs, henceforth, to| chines are beings of the same order as 
all professions, that it has sure and econo- | natural beings; they are, like them, ap- 
mieal processes for all, that it never en-, plications of the forces and laws of the 
gages in any one of them without in the | world; only the latter emanate from God, 
end, completely transforming it. |the former from man. But such as they 
The facts which we have cited embrace | are, they are a true caste of slaves crea- 
a space sufficiently large to enable us to | ted by man, agents docile for the execu- 
draw general conclusions. They indicate tion of his will, destined to subdue for 
that the ultimate result of scientific ap-| him the world, over which his knowledge 
plication is, absolutely to banish empiric- | of the laws which govern it, removes all 
ism from all the arts, to elevate practical | doubt of his right of sovereignty. 
industry to a scientific dignity ; to reduce; The truth of these views will appear 
excessive labor to the least possible ef-| more evident if we pay attention to the 
fort; to render the most repugnant pur- | connection which exists between the his- 
suit attractive, the most unhealthy, salu-! tory of scientific application and that of 
brious ; in fine, to substitute the labor of! pure science. There is a perfect analogy 
inanimate agents for that of man, and between them; like science, industry 
consequently, to put man in possession of | began by isolated divisions, like seience, 


the part which his intelligence assigns | it will end in unity. Scientific facts were 


' 
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at first strangers to each other, just! 
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most distinguished men of the social hie- 








In order to appreciate the progress 


as special branches of industry were | rarchy; each day increases the number | which has been made, it is desirable to 
. | 7 . m . . 7 . . . . . . 
without connection; but we have seen | of its disciples, and it is evident that not | compare some historical data with present 


that the present tendency of the sciences, | 
considered in their application, is: 

First, to multiply the functions of each 
agent; 

Secord, to multiply the number of 
agents capable of fulfilling the same) 
function. . 
This double fact is analogous to what) 


we have seen produced in the demain of 


pure science, in which each fact has come | 
to have a connection with many orders of | 
facts. Now, as in scientific matters, the | 
result of this tendency has been to class 
together scientific facts and specialities, | 
so the facts above cited show the intimate | 
sulidarity of the different branches of 
mdustry. So that, in order properly to 
conceive the future destiny of industry, 
we must imagine its different branches 
placed in their true relations, that is to 
say, in unity, or the formation of indus- 
dustrial synthesis. It is evident, in fact, 
since the progress of science shows the 
intimate solidarity of the different branch- 
es of industry, and the numerous advan- 
fages in respect to quantity, beauty o¢ 
products, and economy, which result from 
their alliance, that there is no possibility 
of understanding the extent of those ad- 
vantages, but on condition of supposing 
that alliance formed. We must therefore 
form to ourselves the idea of all branches | 
of labor of the same nature, associated 
and ccordinate, working together on the 
territory of one township. Here again | 
we see that the scientific question be- | 
comes a social one. 

Moreover, having reference only to 
what has been accomplished, we can ap- 
preciate the value of the application of 
science to industry, by showing what has 
been its result upon the social position of 
the mechanic. 

According to Aristotle, ‘*‘ mechanical 
professions are ignoble and adverse to 
virtue.”’ 

‘* There is good reason,’’ says Xeno- 
phon, ‘‘ for excluding from public office | 
all those who are engaged in industrial 
pursuits. ”’ 

Plato agrees with this sentiment. 
‘* Nature,’’ says he, ‘‘ has not made us 
to be shoemakers; such occupations de- 
grade those who exercise them.”’ 

‘* Nothiog honorable,”’ 


says Cicero, 
‘*can come out of a workshop.”’ 

Such was the feeling of the most illus- 
trious men of antiquity, respecting the 
industrial professions. 

ludustry, elevated by the contact of 


science, is now as much honored, as it 
was formerly despised ; it has a place in 
the Council of State, in the Institute; it 
has its professorships, its schools; it 


counts among its members some of the 


a single one of its processes is to remain 


| forever in the hands of empiricism. 


The consequences of this fact are im- 
mense; its social range, its philosophic 
value, deserves attention. Science, that is, 
the highest social instrument descending 


} . 
| to the lowest functions, and the latter, on 


their side, elevating themselves to the for- 
mer, are, certainly, events capable of caus- 
mg the blindest to refleet upon and com- 
prehend the measure of progress which has 


been effected as well as that which is yet | 
,to take place. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tendency to Popularization. 


All the Sciences, in becoming associat- | 


ed, tend to constitute one sole science, by 
applying themselves te the transformation 
of human industry. This science which 
holds the key of all the fountains whence 
the human understanding can be filled, 
which has the disposition of all material 
enjoyments, which tends to satisfy both 
body and mind at once, which embraces 


heaven and earth in its powerful arms, 


this Science finds all its glory in becom- | 


ing popular, in bringing itself within 
reach of all intellects, in adopting a lan- 


guage simple and easy of comprehension. 


| To the artizan, to the man of the world, 


to the student, to women, to children, to 
philosophers, it speaks their own lan- 
guage and places itself at that point of 
view which is useful to each. It diffuses 
itself in books, the daily diminishing 
price of which seems to have reached the 
last limits possible ; in little pamphlets, 


of a convenient size and attractive appear- | 


ance, which can be read in a few hours; 
in a multitude of cheap journals, in pub- 
lic and gratuitous lectures, whither all 
classes, all ages press to listen to teach- 
ings which are illustrated and supported 
by numerous and beautiful experiments ; 


in free public museums in which immense 


riches gathered together during centu- 
ries, by money, and by labor, are united 
in a perfect order; in libraries equally 
public and free, where all persons are ad- 


mitted to come and converse with the fin- | 
est minds of all ages. In the academies, | 


as in the universities, asin the primary 


schools, under all forms, science strives | 
to penetrate and extend its roots into all | 


minds, and at this day, this magnificent 


movement is far enough advanced for us| 


to foresee that a day will come when the 


. ‘ . | 
treasures which God has placed in the | 


mind of each man will no longer remain 
barren for want of the vivifying contact 
of science, that spiritual light, in the ab- 
sence of which every soul languishes, as 
do the beings of the material world in 
the absence of the light of the sun. 


' facts. 
In antiqaity, science was considered as 
a privilege ; it was a special gift of God, 
a means of government. 

In all the East, the science of religion 
‘and of government was the exclusive 
privilege of the priests, the masses being 
kept in profound ignorance. In India, 
the Brahmins alone could teach the word 
of God, the Settreas could not teaeh it, 
but they had the right to read it in the 
Vedam ; the class which came immediate- 
ly after the warriors must not read it; fi- 
nally, the lowest classes could not even 
speak of it, and it must not be spoken of 
in their presence. 

The East is pot a Jand of change. In 
the sixteenth century, Babour, the found- 
er of the Mogul Empire, in India, after 

giving his son advice fall of wise experi- 

‘ence, when he came to speak of the peo- 
ple, said: ** Each vulgar man is so at the 
bottom of his soul, and by no change can 
he become a man of the world —the tu- 
lip grows in the garden, the briar and the 
thistle in desert soil.’’ 

In Greece, whoever revealed the mys- 


teries incurred the penalty of death. 

In our day, thanks to Christianity there 
is no longer any doubt, that the right to 
science is equal in all men, and it ean be 
aflirmed that science will in fact become 
the inheritance of all. I add that this 
will take place whenever scienee is really 

constituted, whenever the Synthesis has 
been brought into form; then, and then 
only, all intellectual monopoly will be 
abolished, for science will have attained 
the highest degree of evidence and clear- 
ness. 

Many will exclaim at such an asser- 
tion; the objections which we have so 
often heard against the various sciences, 
will doubtless not be wanting in the case 
‘of the Synthesis; it will be denied that 
it can be a popular doctrine, from the ve- 
ry fact that it will be an essentially scien- 
tific one. Science, it is said, is not suita- 
ble for the masses; it cannot act upon 
‘them, and is powerless to direct them; 
useful perhaps to a certain number of 
adepts, your Synthesis will necessarily 
‘remain without an echo among the peo- 
ple, unknown to them, or at least looked 
upon with that indifference with which 
‘they regard things having no connection 
with them; they have neither time nor 
disposition for scientific studies. 

The chief defect in these objections is 
to be found in an error incessantly renew- 
ed by those who are opposed to every 
idea of social re-organization. When 


| 


men, who have faith in the future, affirm 
any fact whatever respecting that future, 
| their antagonists pretend to test its value 
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by determining what would happen if it| plified, since the result of this new task| such a question requires men of scienc® 


existed in our present society ; like those 
who, having asked a physician what reg- 
imen a certain invalid must follow, when 
he has recovered his health, pretend to 
judge of that regimen, by examining 
what would happen, if the invalid should 


attempt it, while still weak from fasting and | 
suffering; like a schoolmaster also, who | 


would not believe that the pursuits of ri- 
per years will ever be proper for his pa- 
pil, because the latter could not devote 


himself to any one of them at the first mo- | 


ment he is placed under their influence. 
In fact, society resembles that invalid and 
that child in more points of view than 
one, and it is not only with regard to the 


inconsistency in the first case or the indif- | 


ference in the second, that our compari- 
son is just. 

We speak of the Synthesis of the Sci- 
ences, that is, of the Science which will 
result from the comparison and fusion of 
special sciences. Now, it is the constant 
character of the sciences, and one which 
can be observed at each page of their his- 
tory, to become more and more simple in 
proportion as they are generalized, so 
that the highest degree of generalization 
will likewise be the highest degree of 
simplicity. Simplicity is the inseparable 
character of perfection. 
proportion as they are perfected, are sim- 


The sciences in 
plified. Obscurity and complexity are 
met with only at the commencement of 
the sciences, in the first phase of their 
history, that which is filled by the search 
Then 


there is nothing to be done but to collect 


after and the discussion of facts. 


the materials of the edifice we wish to 
construct. ‘There exist as many particu- 
lar data as there are facts, and as each of 
those facts has different faces. The 
work then is, to place facts in the mind, 
isolated facts, without union, without con- 
nection, and to learn the greatest number 


possible. The study of the sciences is 


then a profession; it requires a special | 


capacity in those who embrace it, it ex- 
acts the sacrifice of all their time; each 
of the sciences demands special men to 


attend to it exclusively, to attend to each | 


of its sections. During the whole of 
that period likewise, entirely unintellige- 
ble to the masses, and useless to them, 
it remains foreign to them. Cenfined to 
laboratories, its existence is seldom re- 
vealed beyond the circle of the learned 
who cultivate it, except by means of the 
splendor thrown around it by the discov- 
ery of some extraordinary fact; but 
when this splendor has passed away, the 
science falls, as before, into forgetfulness. 
This period, however protracted, has an 
end; as we have said, the moment comes 
when, from the search after particular 
facts, we pass to the search after their 
connections; then the study is much sim- 


ithe facts which result from it. 


is, to unite many data, many facts in one. 


by profession, a special fitness for it, and 


The new notions are complex, each of| the whole time of those who undertake 
them by itself recalls a certain number of| it; but the result, the interesting result 


those which it was necessary to retain is- 
olaiedly in the preceding period; more- 
over the expression of that notion is habit- 
ually simple in its terms, and not less 
easy of comprehension. 
connections is the transition between the 
search after facts, and that after the laws 
which govern them. Soon we arrive at 
the possession of the latter, and the ques- 
tion undergoes a new degree of simplifi- 
cation. An immense multitude of facts 
is often comprehended in the announce- 
ment of a law, and it is sufficient to have 
a clear and precise understanding of that 


law, in order to have the explanation of 


not only to explain those facts, from the | 
knowledge of which it was deduced, but | 


also to interpret new facts. The notions 
which are now acquired, have a double 


advantage : on the one hand, they relieve 


the mind, while at the same time they en- | 
rich it with a greater number of facts ; | 
on the other, also, they enlarge it by} 
making it look upon objects from a broad-| 


er and more elevated peint of view. 
During this period, in fact, the sciences 


attain the possession of a crowd of great | 
and brilliant generalizations, which, far | 


from interesting only special students, ex- 


cite the attention of all classes, never | 


more to allow them to become indifferent, 


because they already touch upon a multi- 
z | 


tude of social questions. During this pe- 
riod, scientific language is simplified ; 


it makes use of fewer peculiar terms. 


rie - > 7 a j 
Chenceforth science feels itself cramped 
ia the retirement in which it has so long | 
lived unknown; it requires, for its life, | 


the free air, the light of d 


er fears examination, it reveals itself 


without hesitation to all; eminent men 


do not disdain to address the crowd; in| 


fine the popularization of the seiences is 
loudly proclaimed as a necessity, a right, 
aduty. That epoch is our own. 

We can cite thousands of facts in sup- 
port of what we have just said; there is 


no science which will not serve us as an| 


example, no facts, among those that have 


been sufficiently studied, which will not | 
For one fact, let | 


confirm our assertions. 
us take water: all the operations which 
must be gone through with to acquire an 
exact chemical knowledge of the sub- 
stance are complicated and difficult, unin- 
teresting to the mass of men and intellig- 


5 


ible only to a few ; so are the apparatus | 


to be employed, the bodies te be acted 


upon, the prucesses of analysis, the com- | 


parative experiments, things done and 


done again, ten times, a hundred times, | 


from a multituds of points of view, in 
very varied conditions. 


It serves | 


. ' 
lay ; it no long- 


The study of 


| revealed by the analysis, and which the 
synthesis will confirm, to wit, that water 
is composed of two gasses united in sim- 
ple proportions, this beautiful fact of 


The study of} chemistry, will be within reach of every 


}one; nothing will be esier than to ac 
quire an exact knowledge of it, and con- 
| sequently, to have a precise idea of 
water. 

We have cited a particular fact ; let us 
now cite a science, anatomy for example. 
|Is not anatomy still at work describmg 
| particular facts, amassing descriptions of 
| parts, gathering, in a word, the materials 
| for the future edifice! Seientific men, 
special men, consequently but a. smal 
number, can attend to it, can be in a state 
to comprehend it, to carry it forward. It 
will demand moreover all the time of 
those who are interested in it, for it will 
offer to their investigation a multitude of 
different facts ; and as, for the moment, it 
must remain solely in the hands of scien- 
tific men, the public will remain absolute- 
ly strangers, indifferent to its progress. 
| Bat it will be far otherwise, if, after this 
preliminary labor, anatomy rises to the 


search afier connections and laws; if, for 
example, the organization of all the ver- 
| tebrated animals, quadrupeds, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, is reduced to a single formula ; 
|if the connections, if the differences of 
this so large number of diverse beings, 
can he expressed in a few words; if, in 
| fine, it shall be acknowledged that these 
four great classes have been constructed 
on one and the same plan, with the same 
materials, and under the government of 
one sole idea; that the infinite variety of 
these beings consists, not in the existence 
in some, of things, of organs, absolutely 


| 


| foreign to the others, but in the varied 
/employment of things common to all; so 
| that these four classes can he represented 
by the same sum of materials, which aec- 
/cording as they are disposed in such or 
such a manner, will preduce either a 
quadruped, or a bird, a reptile or a fish; 
if, 1 say, anatomy arrives at such, at so 
brilliant a generalization, then it ceases to 
be the possession of a few, for, from that 
very moment, it becomes interesting and 
intelligible to a great number; from that 
moment, for example, it ceases to be for- 
Nothing, thence- 


j 


eign to philosophy. 
forth, will be more easy than an initiation 
into its mysteries, into its wonders; the 
whole of it will be reduced to a small 
‘number of data, simply expressed. 

What is true of anatomy, is true also 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of all the 
sciences. What can be more complex 
than the labors which have served to fix 
the basis ef the system of the world, 
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what can have more imperiously required 
the concurrence of special ment What, 
on the other hand, more simple, more 
susceptible of becoming popular, than the 
announcement of its laws’ And as to 
chemistry, who besides a chemist could 
have undertaken the search after the num- 
berless substances of organic chemistry? 
Who else could have been interested in 
them, have comprehended them? But 
when these researches have terminated in 
such simple formulas as we have before 
mentioned, who would not be in a state 
to appreciate them, who would not be in- 
terested in them? 

Thus facts are complex, obscure, de- 
void of inierest, only so long as they are 


. | 
badly known ; they become simple, clear, 


interesting when they have been the ob- 


ject of profound study. It is the same| 


with the sciences : 
cannot become accessible to all. Now, 
this Jabor of simplification which we per- 
ecive in the interior of each 
sciences, that is, the sciences, tending to 
association among themselves, do, from 
this very fact, tend to simplification. 
Take, for example, botany and zoolo- 
gy; take, in the latter, descriptive zoolo- 
gy and anatomy, comparative anatomy, 
fossil anatomy, fetal anatomy or embryo- 
geny, and teratology. Here are several 
sciences which we suppose in their infan- 
ey, each busicd with the research after 
its particular facts, each st lied by spe- 
cial men, accessible to them alone, indif- 
ferent to the public. ‘These sciences ad- 
vance, and as we have just said, each of 
them, in advancing, becomes simplified. 
This is not all; their aggregate also is 
simplified ; for here is zoology, originally 
separated from anatomy, now making on- 
ly one with it; here are descriptive anat- 
omy and comparative anatomy connected 
together; here are the same facts recog- 
nized as applicable to both living and fos- 
sil anatomy; here fetal anatomy comes 
to unite itself ta the leagne formed by the 
preceding sciences ; and the same is true 
respecting monstrosity. Henceforth some 
simple formulas will replace an immen- 


sity of different data; they resume them, 


recall] them, explain them; henceforth all 


these sciences will be reduced to this da- 
tum, at once so grand, and so simple that 
every one can understand it, before which 
no one can remain indifferent, which is, 
that all animals, living and fossil, belong 
to one sole and the same successive and 
progressive creation ; that all the beings 
of this vast series are formed upon the 
same plan; that the aggregate of this se- 
ries forms a complex individuality, analo- 


gous and parallel to a simple individual 


(a formula which is the key to the key of 


the whole of classification:) that each 


individual, in the course of its develop- 


there are none which | 


science, | 
takes place outwardly also with these | 


‘ment, passes successively through the| 
‘conditions, in which the different groups | 
placed below it live in a permanent man- | 


ASSOCIATION IN ILLINOIS. 
Home or THe Inrecrat PHaLanx. 
Sangamon Co., Ill., Oct. 20th. , 


ner; finally, that the same physiological | To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 


laws govern normal and abnormal facts. | 
Here then are the numerous sections of 
|physiology united, reduced to a small 
number of data, rendered simple and in- | 
telligible to all. Then, at the same time 
‘that this work is going on, the lines of 
| demarcation, placed between avimals and 
vegetables, are effaced; the two king- 
|doms no longer make more than one, the 
same data become applicable to both. 
Thus a numberless multitude of facts are 
expressed in a few phrases of a perfect. 
simplicity, of an irresistible attraction. 
Once in possession of these formulas, in- 
stead of marching at hazard, of losing | 
ourselves in the labyrinth of numberless 
facts, we direct our course among them 


with a sure step, we comprehend, ex- 
plain, and are interested in each of them. 

We do not wish to carry this examina- 
tion any further; what precedes suffi- 
ciently shows that simplification and de- 
/velopment are two blended facts in the 
sciences, and we may thence conclude, 
as we affirmed at the beginning, that the 


highest degree of perfection in science, 
will also be the highest degree of simpli- 
city. 

There can be no doubt then, that sci- 
ence may hecome accessible to all. 

Thus, as we have before said, synthe- 
sis is the science of the principles which 
rule and govern the particular sciences ; 
the body of abstract, general laws, which, | 
being particularized, become the special 
laws of each science. What precedes 
shows that this science, while it is the 
highest, is the most simple, the most in- 
telligible of all. If an immense labor 
was required to build it up, a fitting dis- 
position of mind is sufficient to under- 
stand it. It has all the simplicity of an 


elementary science; it knows how to 
take all forms, all languages, to address 
even children, and make itself understood 
by them. 

We can with 


what an admirable fruitfulness, such a 


understand, moreover, 
science must endow the mind into which 
While it leaves nothing be- 
yond it, it will speak to the masses, in a 
with 
concise formulas, of man himself, of the 
world in which he lives, and of God, the 
Supreme Cause of man and of the world ; 
of God whom it will have studied in his 
works; of the world, which it will have 
subdued ; of man, whose own work it is. 
What can speak more worthily of God, 
of man and of the world? 


it descends. 


language of beautiful simplicity, 


i> A Christian profession saves many 
a good name in this life, but never a soul 
in the next. 


| found a habitation. 


| hearts. 


‘e wish to apprise the friends of As- 
sociation that the InrecraL Puaanx, 
having for the space of one year, wan- 
dered like Noah’s dove, finding no resting 
place for the sele of its foot, has at length 
A Union was formed 
on the 16th October inst., between it and 
the Sangamon Association ; or rather the 
Sangamon Association was merged into 


the Integral Phalanx ; its members having 


abandoned its name and constitution and 
become members of the Integral Phalanx 
by placing their signatures to its pledges 
and rules; the Phalanx adopting their 
Domain as its Home. We were defeat- 


‘ed, and we now believe very fortunately 


for us, in securing a location in Ohio. 
We have, during the time of our wander- 
ings, gained some experience, which 


| we could not otherwise have gained, and 


without which we were not prepared to 
settle down upon a location. Our mem- 
bers have been tried. We now know 
what kind of stuff they are made of. 
Those who have abandoned us in conse- 
quence of our difficulties, were ‘* with us 
but not of us,’’ and would have been a 


hindrance to our efforts. They, who are 


continually hankering after ‘‘ the flesh- 
pots of Egypt,’’ and are ready to abandon 
the cause upon the first appearance of 
difficulties, had better stay out of Associ- 
ation. If they wi/l embark in the cause, 
every Association should pray for difficul- 


ities sufficient to drive them out. We 


need not only clear heads, but also true 
We are by no means sorry for 
the difficulties which we have encountered 
and all we fear is that we have not yet 
had sufficient difficulties to try our souls, 
and show the principles by which we are 
actuated. 

We have now a home, embracing 508 
acres of as good land as can be found 
within the limits of ** Uncle Sam’s’’ do- 
minions, fourteen miles Southwest from 
Springfield, the Capital of the State, and 
in what is considered the best county 
and wealthiest portion of the State. Our 
Domain can be extended to any distance, 


‘embracing three miles square, at an aver- 


age of from five to seven dollars per acre, 
as we wish to make additions. We have, 
however, at present, sufficient land for our 
purposes. It consists of high rolling pra- 
irie and woodlands adjoining, which can- 
not be excelled in the State for beauty of 
scenery and richness of soil, covered with 
a luxuriant growth of timber, of almost 
every description,— Oak, Hickory, Su- 
gar-Maple, Walnut, &c. &c. The land 
is well watered, lying upon Lick Creek, 
with springs in abundance, and excellent 
well-water at the depth of twenty feet. 
The land under proper cultivation, will 
produce one hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre, and every thing else in propor- 
tion. There are five or six comfortable 
buildings upon the property, and a tempo- 
rary frame building, commenced by the 
Sangamon Association, intended, when 
finished, to be 360 feet by 24 feet, (124 
feet of it tc be two stories high) is now 
being erected for the accommodation of 
families. 

The whole Domian is, in every partie- 
ular, admirably adapted to the industrial 
development of a Phalanx. ‘The rail- 


road connecting Springfield with the Ilhi- 
/nols river runs within two miles of the 








Domain. There is a steam saw and flour- 
iag mill withia a few yards of our preseat 
East boundary, which we can secure on 
fair terms and shall purchase, as we wil! 
need it immediatly. 

But we will not occupy more time with 
a description, as these who feel sufficient- 
ly interested, will visit us and examine 
for themse sive 2S. We ‘owe no man, 

and although we are called ‘ Infidels’ 
by those who know not what constitutes 
either Infidelity or Religion, we intend to 
obey at least this injunction of Hoty 
Writ. The Sangainon Association had 
been progressing slowly, prudently and 
cautiously, determined not to involve 
themselves in pecuniary difficulties, and 
this was one great inducement to our un- 
ion with them. We want those whose 
**bump of caution” is fully developed. 
Our knowledge of the progressive move- 
ment of other Associations has taught us 
a lesson which we will try not to forget. 
We are convinced that we can never suc- 
ceed with an onerous debt upon us. We 
trust those who attempt it may be more 
suecessful than we could hope to be. 

We are also convinced that we cannot 
advance ove step towards associative uni- 
ty, whilst in a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion, and that sucha state of things 
must be avoided. We will therefore nat 
attempt even a unitary subsistence, until 
we have the number necessary to enable 
us to organize upon scientific princip les, 
and in accordance with Fourier’s admira- 
ble plan of industrial organization. The 
Phalanx will have a store-house, from 
which all the families can be supplied at 
the wholesale price, and have it charged 
to their account. It is better that the differ- 
ent families should remain separate for 
five years, than to bring them together 
under circumstances worse than Civiliza- 
tion. Such a course will unavoidably 
create confusion and dissatisfaction, and 
we venture the assertion that it has done 
$0 in every instaace where it has been at- 
tempted. Under our Rules of Progress, 
it will be seen that uutil we are prepared 
to organize, we will go upon the system 
ef Hired Labor, we pay to each individu- 
al a full compensation for all assistance 
rendered in labor or other services, and 
charge him a fair price for what he re- 


ceives from the Phalanx, the balance of 
after deducting the amount of 


earnings, 
what he receives, to be credited to him 
as Stock, to draw interest as Capital. 
To Capital, whether it be money or prop- 
erty put in ata fair price, we allow ten 
per cent. compound interest. This plan 
willbe pursued until our Edifice is finish- 
ed and we have about 400 persons, ready 
to form a te mporary organization. 


Fourier teaches us that this number is 
necesssary, and if he has taught the truth 
of the science, it is worse than folly to 
pursue a course centrary to his instruc- 
tions. If there is any one who under- 
stands the science better than Fourier did 
himself, we hope he will make the neces- 
sary corrections and send us word. We 
intend to follow Fourier’s instructions un- 
til we find they are wrong ; then we will 
abandon them. As to an attempt to or- 
ganize Groups and Series until we have 
the requisite number — have gone through 
a proper system of training and erected 
an edifice sufficient fur the accomodation 
of about 400 persons, every feature of our 
Rules of Progress forbids it. We believe 
that the effort will place every Phalanx 
that attempts it in a situation worse than 
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Civilizatien itself. 
Civilization and Association cannot be 
passed at one leap. ‘There must necessa- 
rily be a tr ansition period and any set of 
‘*¢ Rules,’’ (or Constitution hampe red up 
and destroyed by a set of By Laws ;) in- 
tended for the government of a Phalanx, 
during the transition period, and which 
have no analogical reference to the Hu- 
man form, will be worse than useless. 
They will be an impediment instead of an 
assistance to the progressive movement of 
a Phalanx. No Phalanx can ever be or- 
ganized under them. 
leap to manhood in a «lay, nor a month, 
and, unless there is a system of training 
suited to the different states through 
which he must pass in his progress to 
manhood, his evergies can never be de- 
veloped. If an Association will violate 
every scientific principle taught by Fou- 
rier, pay no regard to analogy, and at- 
tempt an organism of Gro ups and Series 
before any preparation is made for it, and 
then run into anarchy and confusion, and 
become disgusted with their efforts, we 
hope they will have the honesty to take 
the blame upon themselves and not charge 
it to the science of Association. 
Convinced that the proper develop- 
ment of a Phalanx could never be affected 
under the government of a ** Constitution 
and By Laws,’’ which had no analogical 
reference to the human form, we have 
adopted Pledges and Rules of Progress, 
and in their formation aimed at an ana- 
logical arrangement. We believe we 
have sueceeded. If we have not, we 
wish to correct them, and hope they will 
be examined, criticised and corrected by 
others. We have confidence that, under 
the government of our Rules of Progress, 
a successful development of a Phalaux 
may be effected. We will try it and 
profit by experience 
dence in the ability and integrity of our 


The pa between | 


President to direct the operations.of the | 


Phalanx so long as we think proper to 
retain him in the station which he now 
fills. 

We make it the duty of every member 
to study the Seience of Association ; be- 
lieving that without a proper knowledge 
of the Science we can never be prepared 
to act well our part. A part of every 
evening, if convenient, will be devoted to 
instructions upon the Science of Associ- 
ation and to the examination of our Rules 
of Progress. 

Objections have been made to ** Pledge 
2,”° in which the members pledge them- 
selves to remain three and one half years 
in order to test the system. It was sup- 
posed that those who thus pledged them- 
selves would remain until the system was 
fairly tested; but we attempt to hold no 
one who is disposed to vivlate his pledge ; 
and every dissatisfied member has had and 
ever shall have the privilege of withdraw- 
ing from us, as by remaining he weuld 
only be a dead weight upon our etforts. 
Conscious that our position so far is safe, 
and that by using the necessary precaution 
and energy we will gradually move for- 
ward until we have realized all the bless- 
ings of health, individual liberty and per- 
manent happiness, proceeding from com- 
bined action as their pivot; we persuade 
no one either to remain with us or join 
us, unless he can do so in perfect ae- 
cordance with his own feelings and wish- 
es: but we are at the same time ready 
to extend the right haud of fellowship 
to all those whe by a union with us, ean 
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think they are doing justice to themselves 
and advaneing the great work of Man’s 
Social Regeneration. We want those 
who have a clear perception of the 
dire curses of Civilization and who are 
animated by a true love for Associative 
principles. We do not believe that men 
associated together and actuated by ne 
uther motive than a love for money can 
ever carry out the prineiples or realize 
the blessings of Association. 

With regard to religious sentiments 
our Rules guarantee perfect freedom ia 
opinion and action. We want those whe 
are willing to ‘do unto ethers as they would 
have others do unto them’ bat we wish 
them at the same time to be free from 
partisan feeling and sectarian prejudice. 
If they are not, they bad better remain ia 
a state of society better suited and more 
congenial to their feelings and principles 
until they learn that ‘sectarianism’ is not 
religion. 

We are ready at all times to give infor- 
mation of our situation and progress, and 
we pledge ourselves to give a true and 
correct statement of the actual situation 
of the Phalanx. We pledge ourselves 
that there shall not be found a variance 
between our written and published state- 
ments and the statements appearing upen 
our records. ‘Those of our members now 
upon the ground are composed prineipal- 
ly of the former members of the Sanga- 
mon Association. We expect a number 
of our members from Ohio this Fall, and 
many more of them in the Spring. We 
have applications for information and 
membership from different directions, and 
expect large accession in numbers and 
capital during the coming year. We can 
extend our domain to suit our own con- 
venience, as, in this land of prairies and 
pure atmosphere, we are not hemmed in 
by Civilization to the same extent that 
exists in other States. We have elbow- 
reom, and there is no danger of trampling 
upon each others’ toes and then fighting 
about it. 

The citizens of this State are well pre- 
pared tor Association. They are, to a 
great extent, free from the prejudices and 
bigotry which pervade every nook and 
corner of the older States. There is here 
a feeling of hberality, a spirit of inquiry, 
before which spurious Civilzation cannet 
long make headway. We say to ali 
friends of Association, come West; to 
the land of * suckers’ and liberal opinions. 
But we say, at the same time, don't come 
until you are convinced it is for your in- 
terest and the interest of the cause of As- 
sociation that you should come. If you 
are not vet tired of paying onerous inter- 
ests and rents and thus expending all your 
energies to afferd food for the horse leech 
appetites of the land-sharks of Civiiza- 
tion ; for the sake of your own satisfae- 
tion, remain and pay interest and rents 
until vou are tired ef it. Thee come, 
and if we don't suit you, form Phalanxes 
under rules to suit yourselves. Tf you 
ean go into an organism of Groups and 
Series in twenty-four hours, you ean do 
so here as quick as any other place, and 
if you do progress thas rapidly and sue- 

ceed, we will not only extend to you our 
best wishes, bat will also acknowledge 
that you are not only ahead of us ina 
knowledge of the Seience of Association, 
but that you are also ahe ad of Nature her- 
self in her most ininute and in her vastest 
yperations. But seriou sly, if you have 
had diffienlties which have operated 
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against you, we ask you, for the sake of | 


the great cause in which we are all labor- 
ing, to search for the cause of these diffi- 
culties, and, if they are found to originate 
im an improper organization, or in at- 
tempting to organize too hastily, we ask 
you to examine, correct and extend the 
benefit of your experience to others. We 
have not vet made our experiment, and 
will at all times be thankful for the expe- 
rience of others, and will try to profit by 
it. Wedo not claim that our Rules are 
erfect, but we wish to make them so; 
Gdat firmly convineed that the Science 
taught by Fourier will ultimately lead us 
into true Association, if we follow it as a 
science, and that we must have some cor- 
rect rules of progress to govern us during 
the transition period from Civilization to 
Association. We would urge all the 
frieads of Association to exert themselves 
with unwearied and unwavering energy 
in the great cause. Whatever feeling of 
indifference may exist, whatever opposi- 
tion they may meet with from ignorance, 
bigotry, and scoffs and sneers of the 
*“‘would be witty,’’ the great principles 
of Combined Action, Attractive Industry, 
the grand social law that governs univer- 
sal movement, are sileutly and gradually 
gaining ground and sooner or later must 
and will be crowned with universal and 
triumphant success. The night is passed, 
and, although darkness still prevails, the 
dawn is breaking. 
The Ploughshare and Pruninghook will 
be continned from its second number and 
ublished from the Home of the Integral 
halanx ina few weeks, as soon as a 
press can be procured. 


The Secretary of the Integral Phalanz. 


ASSOCIATION AT THE WEST. 
To the Harlinger : 

I have just made the tour of the West- 
ern States, passing up the Lakes to Chi- 
cago, through the state of Illinois by 
jland to St. Louis, and back home by the 
Ohio River, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia. 
l write now for iwformation. I want to 
know by what magic you of the Associa- 
tive School, have contrived tu scatter the 
seeds of your pestileut heresies through- 
out the whole breadth and length of the 
land, in so short a time, and with no ap- 
parent instrumentalities adequate to the 
effects which I have witnessed. If you 
will but communicate the mudus operand, 
I am not without hopes that it may yet 
be applied to the dissemination of doe- 
trines which would less seandalize the 
Courier aad Enquirer, the New York 
Express, the Herald, and other anxious 
guardians of the national morals. It is a 
fact and there is no use in trying to dis- 
guise it, that your pew-light notions are 
extensively sapping old and time honored 
axioms of political science and of social 
organization ; and what is most of all to 
be deplored, your influence for agitation 
is not coafined to thinking aad prudent 
men, who might sift the subject to the 
bottom and certify the world of the hair- 
brained and preposterous nature of every 
attempt ever made or thought of to im- 





the most reprehensible indifference to the 
price of bank-stocks and cooking stoves, 
you have by some diligent and effective 
means agitated down to the very opera- 
tives, and put men and women who are 
mere producers, to thinking upon hours 
of labor, food, clothing, and other mat- 
ters of the kind, with which they have 
no earthly concern and which can have no 
other effect than to make them disconten- 
ted and anhappy. They are filled with 
talk about ‘‘ cooperation ’’ being better 
than ‘* competition,’’ and other nonsense 
Now all this may 
be a very good joke for you, but you 
ought in all seriousness to reflect, that, 
even a mad-man can scatter fire-brands 
and death, and what [ tell you is strictly 


which is no better. 


true. I have not heard in my whole| 


journey, so much talk upon any other 


subject, as I have upon this wild idea of 
Fourier or somebody else about Associa- | 


tion, the organization of industry, and the 
like. In steamboat, stage-coach, and rail- 
road ear, at hotels and in private circles, it 


comes up in a thousand forms, and every | 


body seems to know something about it, 
not by any means that the better part of 
the people are with you in your notions, 
but all seem to be talking of them, and 
what as I said before is most ominous, the 
laborers themselves are thinking about 
them, and running into the wildest fan- 
eies on the subject of their rights and 
their power to obtain them as they say, 
and to secure to industry its own profits. 
Some seem to think that a prairie might 
be better cultivated by a hundred and 
fifty families or more, who should all put 
their means together and aid each other 
to build one large and elegant house and 
fence the land in a farmer like manner, 
than by the same families scattering in 
one hundred and fifty log cabins, with 


three times as much fencing to do, and 


each laboring without assistance, and los- | 


ing his crops while he eneloses his 
farm. 


At Pittsburg, the matter seemed to have 


come to a head. I| found the factories 
closed and the girls assembling and con- 
tending that ten hours a day was as 
much as children, at any rate, under 
twelve years of age, ought to be required 
to work, that it was inhuman to keep 
them on their feet in a confined atmos- 


phere twelve hours or more in a day, | 
that it ruined their health, stultified their | 


minds, &c. Now I do not charge this 
dreadful state of affairs directly on you 
and yours, because | have read your pub- 
lications with a view to catch you advis- 
ing some imprudent action, and as | pique 
myself on strict justice and fair dealing, 
1 must confess that I have not yet detect- 
ed you in such open and undisguised 
treachery to sound conservative principles, 


prove the existing order of things. With 





| but I think in turn you must admit that 


‘your doctrines have a direct tendency to 
| make laboring people reflect on their con- 
dition, to set them a thinking, which is 
‘always unfortunate for them, and to in- 
sinuate the belief that it is possible by 
some means to improve their condition in 
‘life. 

I put myself among them at Pittsburg, 
‘in order to satisfy myself how far the 
‘evil had progressed, and I confess that I 
| was astonished to hear these poor people 
‘reasoning, employing arguiments and stat- 
ing facts, just for all the world as if they 
-had been politicians and philosophers. 
| They seemed profoundly interested in the 
subject of their own condition, and talked 
upon it with as much zeal as a South 
Carolina cotton planter does of the tariff. 
Here, again, they were looking to your 
notions as offering the great remedy, and 
I assure you unequivocally that they 
were talking openly of the necessity of 
Association and self-dependance as a de- 
fence against the inevitable tendencies 
of the factory system. They protested 
against any desire to injure their employ- 
ers and only asked that justice should be 
done them so far as the actual state of 
affairs would admit, which they frankly 
granted was not all that they ultimately 
aimed at. I was satisfied that this was 
not an ordinary strike. I have seen 
strikes before, but I never heard the rights 
of man preached and the whole existing 
organization of society assailed by mere 
operatives. I am convinced that this part 
‘of the blame falls rightly on you and 
your school. In faet, 1 almost felt that 
some of the ragamuffin orators who es- 
poused the cause of the factory girls, 
would have made an impression on my 
own mind if the foree of their logie had 
not been completely nullified by their 
want of good grammar and a graceful 
delivery. They denied that the condition 
of the laborer was always the best when 
the manufacturing capitalist was making 
the most money. I recollected that some- 
thing of the same kind had forced itself 
upon my observation on the southern 
plantation. It does seem to me_ that 
slaves belonging to large planters when 
cotton is eighteen cents a pound, are 
|more pushed and flogged than the same 
slaves when cotton is at five and a half 
cents, and that they are always worse 
‘treated than the slaves of poor men in 
the pine woods and ridges where no cot- 
ton is raised. But I never reason upon 
these subjects, and I hold that the only 
safety of the community is, that every thing 
‘should be kept as it is. I deprecate 
agitation and venerate the wisdom of 


our ancestors. I have said a great deal 
in this letter that I had no intention of 
saying when I commenced, my only ob- 
ject being to learn of you, if you make 
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no secret uf it, the means by which you 
give your form of doctrine to the most 
vulgar minds, as well as in some in- 
stances, as [ must confess, to the most 


refined. You certainly have infected 
some of the profoundest intellects in the 
land. 

To tell you a bit of a secret myself, | 


have some idea of turning editor; but I 


intend to treat you kindly, on account of 


personal friendship, and I only want to 
get at the means of convincing the peo- 
ple, and exciting their enthusiasm in 
favor of keeping every thing upon the 
good old basis of let well enough alone. 


Tt. WN. 


OF A BOY. 


AN ENGLISH HANGMAN. 


EXECU TION 


WRITTEN BY 


A few years ago, | was called out of 


town to hang a little boy, who had been 
convicted of killing with malice afore- 
thought. If guilty, he must have been 
in the habit of going to executions. — 
Ten thousand came to dabble in the poor 
young creature’s blood. That was the 
youngest fellow creature I ever handled 
in the way of our business; and a beau- 
tiful child he was too, as you have seen 
by the papers, with a straight nose, 
blue eyes, and golden hair. 1 have no 
heart, no feelings: who has in our eall- 
ing! But those who came to see me 
Strangle that tender youngster, have 
hearts and feelings as we once had. 
Have !—no—had: for what they saw 
was fit to make them as hard as your 
servant and master. r 

They saw that stripling lifted fainting, 
on to the gallows: his smooth cheek the 
color of wood ashes — his little limbs 
trembling, and his bosom heaving sigh 
after sigh as if the body and soul were 
parting without my help. 

This was downright murder: for there 
was scarcely any life to take out of him. 
When I began to pull the cap over his 
baby face, he pressed his hands together, 
(his arms you know were corded fast to 
his body,) and he gave me a beseeching 
look, just as a calf will lick the butcher's 
hand. But cattle do not speak ; this 
creature muttered ‘Pray, sir, don’t hurt 
me.’ ‘ My dear, answered I, ‘ you should 
have spoken to my master: I’m only 
ourneyman, and must do as I am bid.’ 
‘his made him ery, which seemed to 
relieve him, and I do think I should have 
cried myself if I had not heard shouts 
from the crowd —‘ poor lamb! —shame, 
murder * Quick,’ said the Sheriff. 
‘Ready,’ said I. The Rev. gentleman 
gave me the wink —the drop tell — one 
kick — and he swayed to and fro, dead as 


large 


the feelings of the Christian people of 


England. 

The crowd dispersed, some swearing, 
some weeping with passionate exclama- 
tions, some cursing as if hell had broke 
loose; and some laughing, while they 
cracked jokes on you and me and the 
dangling corpse. They had come for 
the sight. ‘They would come to see an 
angel murdered. They had come to get 
drunk with strong excitement; they weat 
back reeling and filthy with the hot de- 
bauch. They had come to riot in the 
passions of fear and pity ; they went back, 
some in a fever of rage, some burning with 
hate, some hardened in heart, like me or 
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you ; : all soak deme: in : theiz own amenant 
ready to make light of pain and blood, 
corrupted by the indecent show, and more 
fit than ever to make work for us —the 
judge and the hangman. 

O, wise law makers! who think to soft- 
en the hearts of the people—to make 
them gentle and good —to them give a 
feeling of respect for themselves and 
others, by showing them a sight like this! 


JUSTICE BETTER THAN CHARITY. 

Twenty-five thousand persons recently 
petitione d the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties to inquire into the condition of 
the laboring classes. Perhaps some bril- 
liant French *‘ count”’ is at the head of 
it. If not, ten chances to one some 
French millionaire will become its guard- 
ian saint, as the inquiry goes on. And 
so the work is to be repeated in France 
that has been done over and over again in 
England. For half a century there have 
been in the latter country continued com- 
missions to inquire into the condition of 
the laboring classes. The descriptions a 
half a century ago will apply, verbatw et 
literatim, to their condition now. The 
latter is misery increased only in degree, 
not in kind. The very last of the sort — 
that of lreland— but tells what all knew 
before, of a frightful mass of pauperism, 
erime and wretchedness. The state of 
the laboring classes in France may, or 
may not, have been exhibited as often as 
that of the same classes of England. 
But the laborers there are in want of 
the same sort of food that they are in 
England, or elsewhere. 

And what food do they want? It is 
sickening to read the prescriptions these 
lords and aristocrats are continually writ- 
ing out for the laboring classes. The 
bath tubs—the holiday sports —the 
church education societies — the thousand 
plans of charities with which the British 
press abounds, are so many mockeries of 
their situation — so many aggravations of 
their disease. They ask but justice. 
They ask that their labor shall net be 
taxed to support aristocratic pomp. They 
ask that their rights shall be restored to 
them. If these professed philanthropists 
would know what these laboring classes 
demand, let them recur to a petition 
worth presenting —the THREE MILLION 
chartist petition. Here is stated clearly 
their wrongs, and here is asked manfully 
their rights. It may all be summed up 
in one word — Justice. And where was 
the benevolence of my Lord Ashley, the 
demoeracy of Macauley, the patriotism of 
the promoters of soup societies, when 
this famed petition was presented’ All 
arrayed against it! Universal suffrage: 
equal representation : annual parliaments 
—- these are the main points of their de- 
mand. They knew that with these 
grand levers to work with, these labor- 
ing classes would, constitutionally, peace- 
ably, vote hereditary legislators, with 
their enormous pensions and expensive 
church establishment, a useless body ; 
and by so doing abolish that tremendous 
taxation that is as a leech upon their la- 
bor. Their demand is for equality of 
righis ; it isa steady demand, and is stead- 
ily resisted. 

This neglect of justice 
cent almsgiving, that is now the British 
hobby, is exceedingly well treated of in 
the following remarks from the W estmin- 
ster Review. They will apply to other 
regions than Great Britain : — 





this magnifi- 





is no more Latin than it is English 
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‘* Combined with a prevalant and grow- 
ing conviction that much amendment. is 
called for in the condition of the masses, 
in the relation between rich and poor, be- 
tween employers and employed — be- 
tween capital and labor, in short, —is a 
lamentable want of diligent and sober 
thinking, as to the source of existing 
evils, and the direction in which the 
amendment should be sought. The be- 
nevolent have trusted to the guidance of 
their kindly impulses; and the public 
mind has followed the guidance of the 
benevolent, instead of taking counsel of 
the wise. Hence the one pervading 
blunder which has vitiated nearly all 
their schemes. Charity — in various 
forms, in one or other of its multiplied 
disguises — seems to be the only panacea 
which occurs to the great; especially 
the well-meaning great of our metropolis. 
One party advocates a more liberal poor 
law; another, shorter hours of Jabor, to 
be enforced by law ; in the view of some, 
allotments are the one thing needful ; 
while young England suggests almsgiv- 
ing in the magnificent and haughty style 
of the feudal ages ; and Lord Ashley com- 
mits his latest solecism, in getting up a 
society for the protection of distressed 
needlewomen. ‘The same vulgar, shal- 
low, aristocratic error runs through all. 
Every one thinks of relieving, no one of 
removing, the mischief. The prevailing 
idea evidently is (as, indeed, it naturally 
will be among men so unknowing and so 
lofty as our great philanthropists) to give 
benefits to an inferior, not to do justice to 
a fellow man. There is something es- 
sentially pauperising in all their coneep- 
tions. It pervades alike the factory and 
mining legislation of Lord Ashley, the 
6 cricketing ”” condescension of Lord John 
Manners, and the insulting rewards and 
prizes offered by ostentatious landlords to 
the hampered farmers and the starving 
peasantry. We are weary of this cuckoo 
cry — always charity, never justice — al- 
ways the open purse, never the equal 
measure. ’’— Boston Statesman. 


Tue Mummery or Mepicine. — It is 
impossible to deny that there is some 
tough reading in the world. Egyptian 
hieroglyphics puzzle most people — Etrus- 
can inscriptions cannot be, read by those 
who run—and—to ascend from anti- 
quity upwards —even the contemporary 
pothooks and hangers wherewith Joha 
Chinaman labels his tea boxes-——are by 
no means lucid in their signification, But 
neither sculptured stones from. Egypt 
nor vases from Etrusean tombs — nor tea 
boxes ornamented with the most mystic 
devices of China ink — are more obseure 
in the tale they would tell than the little 
slips of paper which the doctor tells us 
to carry to the apothecary, and, on * the 
shut our eyes and open our mouth prin- 
ciple,’ swallow the mysterious substan- 
ces, solid or fluid, represented by the 
equally mysterious writings in question. 

But the medical profession is a learned 
profession, and its members use Latin 
beeause Latin is a learned language. 
We should like to hear a few ‘‘ general 
practitioners *’ indulging in a quiet chat 
on Sir James Graham's new medieal bill, 
or on mesmerism and homeopathy in the 
vernacular of the Caesars. We should 
see how deep the learned profession was 
in the learned language. But who says 
that doctors write Latin’ Their Latin 


they 
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have only half ‘cumndaned the tongue they | 


employ ; they have taken it out ‘of Eng- 
lish without putting it into any other lan- 
guage in particular. Our Sangrados, too, 
add insult to injury — they make us swal- 
low their nasty stuffs, and eall them by 
barbarous names to boot. They insist 
upon their Latin being as horrid as their 
drags; not only is the draught nauseous 
to one species of taste, but the formula 
under which it is administered must be 
revolting to another. 

But bad Latin is not our principal ob- 
jection to our friends of the college of 
surgeons and physicians. Even if they 
could write Ciceronian prescriptions, 
which they can't, or, at all events, won't, 
we ask, what would be the cu bono of 
doing so. We are not Romans but Eng- 
lishmen. Write as you speak. You ask 
us to put out our tongues, and to let you 
feel our pulse, in plain English: you find 
the one too white, and the other too fast. 
Why don’t vou tell us the names of the 
drugs we must swallow, to restore the 
fine red of the one, and moderate the 
jog-trot of the other, in plain English too? 

Gentlemen, ‘ Medicine-tnen,’ or ‘ Mys- 
tery-men,’ as the Ojibbeways and their 
red brethren of the wilderness call you ; 
there has been from time immemorial a 
considerable quantity of humbug in your 


profession, the stil] existing remnants of 


which we would fain see purged off. In 
times of yore, when people called you 
leeches aud chirurgeons, you added a 
goed many of the tricks of the juggler 
to your legitimate craft. You were then 
the prime professors of Alchemy, of As- 
trology ; the principal conjurors and ma- 
gicians of the olden time, ere the advent 
of Herr Dobler and the Wizard of the 
North: you masqueraded in flowing robes 
and long beards, and carried white wands 
like the stewards at a charity dinner: 
you used a mysterious jargon, both in 
your medical and your magical practice: 
you applied one to aid you in carrying on 
the other: you had sympathetic powders, 
and charms and enchantment : you worked 
by spell and pill: har, par, mar, was an 
old medical charm against the effect of a 
mad dog's bite: the not very dignified 
syllables of och, och, you held to be able 
to perform cures, to accomplish which 
sulphur ointment has obtained a more 
modern celebrity. Long ago, however, 
you gave up reading your patients’ symp- 
toms and chances, in the stars, and you 
now look for the legitimate reward of 
your learned labors, rather to guinea fees 
than to the mystic riches of the crucible. 
So far so good. You have in a measure 
kept pace with the world which is moving 
on around you ; but still, in some respects, 


you are lagging; stil! you have a yearn- | 


ing longing for that veil of mystery, 
which once hung awe-inspiring around 
you: still in your prescriptions live the 
embers of your former secret fires ; still, 
in ordering a simple pill or a soothing 
draught, do you fondly hug the glory 
with which the omne ignotum pro magni- 
fico invests you. Of the old mystic fur- 
mulas you still have a fond recollection. 
Gentlemen your faith in spells is not yet 
quite at an end. In ordering a dose of 
salts, your su/ph. mag. corresponds to the 
ancient och, och. We never see a pre- 


scription, setting forth the necessity of 


beginning next day with a dram of castor 
oil, the neat and appropriate sentiment 
couched under the dim phraseology of ol. 
ric. cras mane, without thinking with 
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great tolerance of the days when haz, par, 
max, and similar luminous and useful 
sentences were in great vogue and vigor. 
Drop, then, we beseech you, the last 
links which connect science with non- 
sense — the doctor with the Diddler fami- 
ly; rhubarb will do as much good when 
ordered in English as in dog Latin ; senna 
is not a bit more agreeable as Fol. sen.; 
nor cream of tartaras Bitar. Pot. Apoth- 
ecaries can understand ** to be made into 
a dranght,”’ just as well as Fiat Haustus ; 
and even the most ignorant will not re- 
quire more spelling over ** the mixture to 
be taken at bed-time,’’ than they would 
to read and understand Misé, h. s. sumda. 
— Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


Beitisn Pavpertsm. According to a 
writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, the 
number of paupers-in Great Britain is 
4,000,000, or one-seventh part of the en- 
tire population of the empire. The pro- 
portion is as follows: In England 1,500,- 
000; in Ireland 2,300,000; in Seotland, 

200,000. Since 1815, a period of only 
thirty years, there has been raised for the 
relicf of the poor in England alone up- 
wards of £200,000,000, or about one 
thousand million of dollars. On the 
other hand, it has been demonstrated, by 
the returns of the income tax, that there 
are seventy thousand persons in the em- 
pire whose annual revenue is $ 200,000,- 
000, or about £2,300 each. ‘This mon- 
strous inequality of human condition, 
remarks the Concord Freeman, in a coun- 
try the richest and most industrious the 
world has ever seen, is alarming to the 
last degree, and almost shakes one’s faith 
in divine justice ; for its greatest etiect is 
seen in the prodigious increace of immor- 
ality and crime. During the last forty 
years, crime has increased at a tenfold 
greater rate than population. It is ob- 
vious that a state of things so radically 
wrong cannot long continue. A general 
overturn must come, and the world will 
experience even a greater shock than was 
felt at the outbreak in France a little more 
than fifty years since. What is terrible 
in the picture, is the contrast which it 
presents to the contemplative spectator. 
The foreground is filled with all that ean 
please the eye and captivate the mind: 
but behind that is a destiny of evil, an 
accumulation of hideous objects, which 
absolutely appals the stoutest hearts that 


beat in human breasts. Tle wealth of 


England is no dream, but a real, tangible 
matter; it is no exaggerated thing, like 
the accounts which we have in eastern 
story of accummaulations of coin and pre- 
cious stones in the treasury of this or 
that ruler—pbut it is solid, substantial, 
and an instrument of real power. On 
the other hand is the poverty of the mas- 
ses, a poverty of so squalid a character, 
that even the mendicity of Southern Eu- 


rope appears happiness by comparison | 


with it. For, to appreciate the entire 
evils of the case, it must be remembered, 
that while the lazzaroni are practical 
philosophers, and almost literally pro- 
duce nothing, the English poor are many 
of them the hardest workers on earth, 
and those who are idle would work, could 
they find employment. England owes 
her wealth to them. They have dng it 


from her mines, they have created it in 
her factories and workshops, they have 
drawn it from the waters of every ocean 
‘‘ from Zembla to the Line,’’ and in its 
accumulation have perilled every thing 





| that is dear to hfe. Their reward for all 
this is starvation to themselves and their 
children, or the bitter bread of forced char- 
ity, grudgingly provided by hearts as 
cold as polar ice, and dealt out by hands 
that would fain strangle the recipients of 
the churlish morsel. What a commen- 
tary is this on the popular dogma, that 
honest industry ever meets with its fit- 
ting reward! Of old it was said that he 
who would not work, neither shonld he 
eat; now, he who works, or who is wil- 
ling to work, cannot get food, except as 
a panper. 

It is sad to think upon. And it adds 
to the gloom which the contemplation of 
so black a picture excites, when we ob- 
serve that we are treading in the same 
road which has led the people of England 
into a vast quagmire — that we are fol- 
lowing the identical ignes fatut which 
have led that great race to the miry gulf, 
whose insatiable wants are stayed not by 
swallowing empires —the terrible Ser- 
bonian bog, in which it would seem are 
to be engulfed ‘‘ the hopes of all men in 
every nation.’’— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


REVIEW. 


The Raven and other Poems. By Encar 
A. Poe. New York and London: 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway; 6 
Waterloo Place. pp. 91. 





Mr. Poe has earned some fame by vari- 
ous tales and poems, which of late has 
become notoriety through a certain black- 
guard warfare which he has been waging 
against the poets and newspaper critics 
of New England, and which it would be 
most charitable to impute to insanity. 
Judging from the tone of his late articles 
in the Broadway Journal, he seems to 
think that the whole literary South and 
West are doing anxious battle in his per- 
son against the old time-honored tyrant of 
the North. But what have North or 
South to do with affairs ouly apropos to 
Poe! He shows himself a poet in this, 
at least, in this magnifying mirror of his 
own importance. ‘To him facts lose their 
barren literality; to him a primrose is 
more than a primrose; and Edgar Poe, 
acting the constabulary part of a spy in 
detecting plagiarisms in favorite authors, 
insulting a Boston audience, inditing 
coarse editorials against respectable edi- 
tresses, and getting singed himself the 
meanwhile, is nothing less than the hero 
of a grand mystie conflict of the ele- 
ments. 

The present volume is not entirely pure 
of this controversy, else we should ignore 
the late scandalous courses of the man, 
and speak only of the ‘‘ Poems.’’ The 
motive of the publication is too apparent ; 
it contains the famous Boston poem, to- 
gether with other juvenilities, which, he 
says, “‘ private reasons— some of which 
have reference to the sin of plagiarism, 
and others to the date of Tennyson’s first 
poems ’’— have induced him to repub- 
lish. Does he mean to intimate that he 
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is suspected of copying Tennyson? In| 


vain have we searched the poems for a 
shadow of resemblance. Does he think 
to convict Tennyson of copying /Atm? 
Another of those self-exaggerations which 
prove, we suppose, his poetic imagination. 

In a sober attempt to get at the mean- 
ing and worth of these poems as poetry, 
we have been not a little puzzled. We 


must confess they have a great deal of 


power, a great deal of beauty, (of thought 
frequently, and always of rhythm and 
diction,) originality, and dramatic effect. 
But they have more of effect, than of e2- 
pression, to adopt a distinction from musi- 
eal criticism ; and if they attract you to a 
certain length, it is only to repulse you 
the more coldly at last. ‘There is a wild 
unearthliness, and unheavenliness, in the 
tone of all his pictures, a strange unreal- 
ity in all his thoughts; they seem to 
stand shivering, begging admission to our 
hearts in vain, because they look not as 
That ill- 
boding ‘* Raven,’’ which you meet at the 


if they came from the heart. 


threshold of his edifice, is a fit warning 
of the hospitality you will find inside. 
And yet the ‘“‘ Raven’’ has great beauty, 
and has won the author some renown ; 
we were fascinated till we read it through ; 
we hated to look at it, or think of it 
again: why was that? There is some- 
thing in it of the true grief of a lover, 
an imagination of a broken-heartedness 
enough to prove a lover in earnest, a 
power of strange, sad melody, which 
there is no resisting. So there is in all 
his poems. Mr. Poe has made a critical 
study of the matter of versification, and 
succeeded in the art rather at the expense 
of nature. Indeed the impression of a 
very studied effect is always uppermost 
after reading him. And you have to 
study him to understand him. This vou 
would count no loss, if, when you had 
followed the man through his studies, 
you could find any thing in them beyond 
the man and his most motiveless moods, 
which lead you no where; if you could 
find any thing better at bottom than the 
pride of originality. 
which is mereiy fancy, the beauty which 
springs from no feeling, which neither 
illustrates nor promotes the great truths 
and purposes of life, which glimmers 
strangely only because it is aside from 
the path of human destiny? Edgar Poe 
does not write for Humanity; he has 
more of the art than the soul of poetry, 
He affects to despise the world while he 
writes for it. He certainly has struck 
out a remarkable course: the style and 
imagery of his earliest poems mark a 
very singular culture, a judgement most 
severe for a young writer, and a familiar- 


ity with the less hacknied portions of 


He seems 
to have had an idea of working out his 


classic lore and nomenclature. 


What is the fancy 


forms from pure white marble. But the 
poet’s humility is wanting; a morbid 
egotism repels you. He can affect you 
with wonder, but rarely with the thrill of 
any passion, except perhaps of pride, 
which might be dignity, and which there- 
We fear this 


writer even courts the state described by 


fore always is interesting. 


Tennyson : 


** A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 

That did love beauty only, (beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind,) 

And knowledge for its beauty; or if good, 

Good only for its beauty, seeing not 

That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three 
sisters 

That doat upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears, 

And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 

Shut out by Love, and on ber threshold lie 


Howling in utter darkness.” 


The Chainbearer ; or the Littlepage Man- 
uscripts. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 
Two Volumes. New York, Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. 222 Broadway. 1845. 
pp. 212 and 228. (Boston, for sale by 
Redding & Co.) 

We have here the second of the novels 
in which Mr. Cooper undertakes to dis- 
cuss the Anti-rent question, and to our 
thinking, though not destined to a very 
long immortality, it is much better than the 
first. Considered simply as a work of 
fiction, to be tried by the standards of art, 


it has no very substantial claim upon our | 


admiration. The grouping of ineidents 
is dexterous, the dramatic effeets are tol- 
erable, one or two scenes are even new, 
hut the characters are the work of a jour- 
neyman and not of a master; if, to use 
Charles Lamb's phrase, they are ‘* fetch- 
ed’? from Mr. Cooper’s *‘own mind,” 
we can only say they do no great credit 
to their source. 


Still the book displays a degree of pow- | 


er, and to give it full praise, is beyond 
the average of Mr. Cooper's later per- 
formances; a friend assures us that he 
has read it with pleasure, and we even 
detected a degree of interest in ourselves 


as in the discharge of our office, we made | 


our way through its pages. 

But it has other, and in the opinion of 
its author at least, much higher claims 
upon our attention, than a mere romance. 
It is nothing less than an essay upon the 
rights of property, administered to the 
publie in the vehicle of a love story, as 
medicine is disguised in molasses, a strat- 
agem which is not always successful. 

Besides the disquisitions upon the tenure 
of real estate which, like ledges in a 
rocky country, make at short intervals 
their dull appearace above the surface of 
the book, Mr. Cooper gives us his opin- 
jons upon various points in political phi- 
losophy, which are often not without 


merit. The great misfortune under 
which they labor, and which indeed af- 
fects all the argumentative parts of the 
** Chainbearer,”’ is that they are not wholly 
true. A single aspect of a principle, and 
that not seldom the Jeast important one, 
is as much as Mr. Cooper's vision gener~ 
ally takes in. Still it must be said that 
the views he presents, imperfect as they 
are, might ia many cases balance and cor- 
rect our false popular tendencies, could 
they only be infused into the popular 
mind, a thing which the ‘ Chainbearer ”’ 
will hardly accomplish. 

Upen the Anti-rent difficulties, Mr. 
Cooper writes in the spirit of a conserva- 
tive, who has no doubt of his right to the 
highest rank among the ‘‘ upper class,”” 
and whose sympathies do not extend much 
beyond that class, exeept in the way of 
patronage and condescension. 

He defends the ‘‘ rights of property ”’ 
with so much ingenuity and good sense, 
that even his pompous manner cannot des- 
troy the force of his reasoning. But if 
we look in his pages for any defence of 
the rights of man, we shall be disappoint- 
ed. They do not lie in his province; as 
far as the rights of himself and his friends 
are concerned, they must be provided for. 
H[e sees great danger lest false notions 
with regard to property may lead to even 
worse events than the outbreaks which in 
the State of New York have just called 
forth the sternest interference of the law, 
but no danger lest rights even more 
sacred in their nature, shall be cruelly 
neglected by society. To our minds this 
is a defect which totally unfits Mr. Coop- 
er to be a moral teacher, were his quali- 
fications unexceptionable in other re- 
spects. A man who now-a-days under- 
takes to instruct the world, must enter 
upon the office with a heart and mind of 
more generous expansion than his. The 
day is past in which such strietly one- 
sided views of social duties could meet 
with any wide response. It will not 
answer for us to talk of protecting the 
past labor of the community, that is its 
property, while its present labor is left a 
victim to free competition, mercantile 
frauds and al) the degradation and dis- 

grace which ages of slavery have entailed 
upon it. Nay, if the rights of the latter 
were only recognized and established we 
should have no need of any protection for 
the former. But until that be done, 
property must remain in constant in- 
security and alarm; let the monied and 
educated classes come to a clear undem 
standing of this fact, and we shall have a 
speedy end put to all agrarianism and 
discontent on the part of the laboring pop- 
ulation, and every man will be able to en- 
joy his own without fear or trouble. 

Mr. Cooper informs us that a future 
novel will bring down the exposition of 


| 
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his subject to the present time. 
appears, we shall endeavor to doit the 
necessary justice. 


Trippings in Author-Land. By Fanny 
Forester. New York: Paine and 
Burgess, 62 John Street. 1845. pp. 
281. Boston: Redding and Co. 


Sweet Fanny Forester! 
Forester ! 


Dear Fanny 
What voice less musical than 
thine own, less musical than the birds 
and brooks, shall answer Glad 
child of Nature! Native the sun- 
shine and the fresh spring-woods, — 


thee ? 


of 


** all things about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To hannt, to startle, and waylay.” 

Not of the golden morning and the 
summer flowers only, are these spells 
woven; our enchantress has deeper se- 
crets that win us but the more surely. She 
knows the magic of the heart; its impul- 
ses of love and joy and sadness follow 
and own her as do the forests and the 
meadows and the flowing winds. In a 
word she fives; how could her thoughts 
and the pictures that she draws with all a 
child’s playfulness and al] a woman’s ten- 
derness, not be living also? Joyous, 
gay, loving the world, and yet more, the 
human creatures in it, in the happiest 
spirit, and most laughing health, what 
gloom will not vanish at her presence, 
who will not smile an involuntary bless- 
ing at her apprvach ? 

Much there may be to criticise, many 
seeming affectations, much that is exuber- 
ant and unfinished, much that a better ar- 
These faults, 
time and study of better models will re- 


tist would have corrected. 


medy, but Heaven forbid that time or 
study or aught else should diminish the 
genial and sparkling freshness of Fanny 
Forester. 





_ MUSICAL REVIEW. _ 
MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


The first Concert of the fourth season 








of the Philharmonic Society took piace 
on Saturday evening, the twenty second 
of November. ‘The Orchestra of this So- 
ciety is probably the finest in the United 
States, and it aims to play only the best 
music. It gives four Concerts in the 
course of the winter, to a select and fash- 


ionable audience, in a room which be- 


comes insupportably close by the efd of 


the first part, which is the only apparent 
good reason why the Symphony should 


be performed at the commencement of 


the Concert. On this evening, the bill 


When it | 


losiag itself in foliage and flowers. 
whole movement is aerial and exquisite, | 
and its spirit seemed fully to pervade the 


brief — perfectly finished and effective. 
_A Scottish measure runs through it and 


Chasse du Jeune Henri,’’ by Méhul; a! 


solo upon the harp by Madame Jenny 
Lazare, and a Fantasia of Heller's for 
the piano, played by Mr. Hermann Wol- 
leuhaupt, his first appearance in America. 

The latter part of the Concert, which 
was inade up of the solos and overtures, 
was unworthy the first. Mrs. Moit has 
a voice of very limited compass, not at 
all rich, and, excepting a few full, sweet, 
central notes, very ordinary. She sings 
very tamely, and except for the prompt 
and magnificent orchestral accompani- 
would have retired without ap- 

Madame Lazare and Mr. Wol- 
ienhaupt played well, but the music had 
no character. The performance of the 
overtures was the best thing about them. 

The Symphony was the grand feature 
of the evening. It is Symphony No. 3, 
op. 56, and is dedicated to Queen Vic- 
It divided parts, 
namely, Introduction and Allegro Agi- 
tato, Scherzo Assai Vivace, Adagio Can- 
tabile, Allegro Gnerriero and Finale Ma- 
estoso. 


ment, 
plause. 


toria. is into four 


The Symphony has the charm 
of the ‘*Songs without Words;”’ the 
same dreamy delicacy and richness and 
chasteness. Like all of 
music, it reminds one of Keats’ poetry, 


Mendelsohn’s 


so full of variety and subtle melodious 
combination, and a Grecian grace which 
is not lost in the lavish profusion which 
surrounds it. 

The sound of the oboe is conspicuous, 
and its reedy, pastoral, silvery glistening 
tone deepened the impression the whole | 
was making of a summer dream. Like 
Keats again, it is sound that implies fra- 
grance, a Juxury and intricacy of tone, 
that is like a long interlaced bower of 
green leaves and flowers, opening at the 
end upon a soft deep blue sky, and in 
which 


beautiful are moving. 


There is a simple, quiet self delight in 


shapes 


the music, like a child singing songs to 
itself. 
mingling of the instruments warbling in 


It commences with an unobtrusive 


a subdued under tone, deepening and 
richening so that it is like rising slowly 
in the air and commanding constantly a 
wider and softer landscape. Presently 
the air begins to wind among the mur- 
murous chords, like a thin gold thread 
worked upon delicate embroidery. The | 
air appears and disappears like a bird 
The | 


performers, for they never played so 


unitedly and well. ‘The Scherzo is very 


comprised a Symphony of Mendelsohn’s, | moves finely with the general measured 


an aria from Ruvssini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,”’ 


and an of 


aria Mercadante’s, sung by 
Mrs. Y. Mott, Jr., the overtures to 
Anacreon by Cherubini, and ‘‘ De la 


|hurrying of the time, like a swift drop- 


ping of water. ‘The Adagio is like! 


Mendelsohn’s religious music. It might | 
_be a movement in an oratorio, — the song | 


‘sings with simplicity and taste. 











of Jeptha’s Daughter after she knew her 
doom, calm, trustful, regretful and re- 
signed — the death song of a sunny faith, 
like a dirge of Handel's aerialised, where 
majestic solemn strength had become 
solemn grace. ‘The last movement, A/- 
legro Guerrvero and Finale Maestoso is 
ringing and joyous, but retains still the 
same character of summer reverie and 
peaceful musing, —a child running home 
through the sunset, smiling not laughing, 
and still haunted by the dreams of noon. 

The whole Symphony is very effective. 
It seems the work of a composer who 
thoroughly understands the orchestra, 
and of an artist who imparts his own 
tender and delicate grace to his work, 
Yet so entirely different is the impression 
of music upon various minds that to speak 
of it is to express something exclusively 
individual. Wecan understand the char- 
acter of music which we have not heard, 
only from the images it suggests to a 
mind we know. There can be no copy, 
and as good acting must be seen, so good 
music must be heard. 

The Symphony should have been fol- 
lowed by something equally, if differently, 
fine. It would not be too much for good 
performers and worthy listeners, to per- 
form aSymphony of Haydo’s, or Mozart's, 
or Mendelsohn’s, or Spohr’s, with one of 
Beethoven's on the same evening; at 
least there would be great satisfaction in 
the experiment once fairly tried by the 
Philharmonic. 

There is to be a German Opera in the 
city during the winter. The company is 
composed of good, if not remarkable 
singers, Madame Otto being the Prima 
Donna; and the performance will be uni- 
formly good, for Mozart’s and Weber's 


music does not depend exclusively upon 


the power and cultivation of the voice for 
its effect, but has a character which 
will be satisfactory, even if apprehended 
through indifferent singing. Rapetti leads 
the orchestra, and the first performance 


of Der Freischutz takes place on the Ist 
of December. 


Haudel’s ‘‘ Sampson *’ was performed at 


the Tabernacle one evening in last week. 
Mr. Jones, Miss Stone, and Miss Garcia 
sang, who have had so long a practice in 


I did not hear 
them here and the notices are very few 
and slight. Miss Stone has not rever- 
ence and dignity enough to sing Handel's 
music, nor is she perfect in her part. 
Mr. Joues left his voice in the Park The- 
atre some years since, but Miss Garcia 


It 


the oratorio in Boston. 


is 


| majestic music, full of beauty and strength 


and mournful tenderness and passion, like 
a proud Autumn day. All the summer 
fame and glory of Sampson Jost like his 
shining hair, and blindness and the sense 


of misfortune, a wo as great as his glory 
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had been, thrill through the music of that| The grass the carpet of his hall, | That searee we deem she shone so fair, 

severe simplicity and fulness, which is| The trees its pillars, smooth and tall. Six thousand years ago! 

the character of Handel's genius. It is) Few doors are opened when he sings, Yet comely was the youthful Earth, 

more lyrical than the Messiah, for the Paint welcome with his lyre he brings, And lightly tripped along 

same reason and in the same way that Cold eyes avert from him their gaze, To music from a starry choir, 

Milton’s Samson is more lyrical than the! The world suspects his idle ways, W hose sweet celestial song 

Paradise Lost. He sits not on the hearth so wide, Through Nature’s temple echoed wild, 
On the 26th, Ole Bull, at the request For Priest and Clerk thrust him aside. And soft as streamlet’s flow, 


While sister spheres rejoiced with her, 
Six thousand years ago! 


of many friends, took leave of the Amer-| Now none doth comprehend his way, 


ican public ina Concert at the Tabernacle,| The haze has overspread his day, 


playing the Niagara and Washington’s| Forgotten stands he quite apart, And many happy children there 


March. In the same week, M. Huber, a The life-blood of the Nation’s heart; Upon her breast reclined, 

new violoncellist made his first appear- He stands alone, the crowds go by The young Earth smiled with aspect fair, 
ance, and Mendelsohn‘s Oratorio of St.| And question bim with curious eye. The heavens were bright and kind ; 
Paul was performed. G. W. Cc. O, World! thou knowest the Poet’s art The azure cope above her head 





——— Th ysel—he counterfeits thy part, In love seemed bending low ; 


POETR > And of his age the Poet’s lyre O happy was the youthful Earth, 


i . . ’ 
$$$ —_|_Is instrument of pure desire; Six thousand years ago! 


For the Harbinger. Most joyful let the Poet be, Alas! those children of the Earth 
MAGDALEN. It is for him that all things see. With hate began to burn, 
And murder stained her beauteous robe, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF IDA, COUNTESS Not ever is the sunshine clear, 
And bade the young Earth mourn. 


OF HAHN-HAHN. The heavy clouds obscure the mere, aail b ‘1 
; ye nd ages, heavy ages, sti 
At thy feet, Lord, let me kneeling Not ever is the fruit-tree proud, Bes, y 8 , 
— ; Ilave bowed with gathering wo 
Find the Magdalen’s relief, For worms weave oft their little shroud; 3 f —_ , 
, ' * The form of her whose life was joy, 
Pouring all my tears out, feeling Yet smiles the sky, the tree comes green, pee 
; : : 4 ; Six thousand years ago ! 
All my soul at one with grief. The Poet shall be heard and seen. r . 
‘ ; Old Earth! drear Earth! thy tender heart 
Not with balsam, with the tender My Country! in thy early hour ee 
; < Ws. Be wails thy chosen ones; 
Heart’s hot springs, | come to thee ; I feel the magic of thy power; : 
Thou look’st upon the myriad graves 
Thee they can no honor render, Thy thoughts are bold, thy hopes are strong, That hide thei ioe 
: at hide their gathered bones ; 
But, O Lord, they comfort me. To thee the Poets shall belong ; e =e 


For them, by day and night, thy tears 
Unceasingly must flow ; 
Death chilled the fountain-head of life 





I mark thy love for them, and they 


THE POET IN THE OLD AND THE NEW) Shall sing thee in heroic lay! 





TIMES. For in thy stature there is strength, Six thousand years ago! 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. And in thy aims an endless length ; 
In olden time the Poet sang, And Bards shall praise thy features fair, Old Earth! old Earth! above thy head, 
The ancient hall with ballads rang, And poesy fill all thy air, The heavens are daric and ebill, 
Wandering he touched his golden lyre Clear as thy dazzling sunshines are, | The sun looks coldly on thee now, 
By the ancestral castle’s fire ; Deep as thy forests waving far. The stars shine pale and still ; 
A sacred man the Poet then, Tribune. No more the heavenly symphonies 
Beloved by gods, beloved by men. Through listening ether flow, 
Afar the shepherd on the bill THE OLD EARTH. Which enolind apen.erneten’e sm 
—— ’ va . Six thousand years ago! 
Saw from his hight this child of skill, ‘The earth gives signs of age, disease 7 . 
And straightway left his flock and tickleness. It yields its increase gradg- , aid . 
ne Ctrergatway len Nie HSCE te ge ingly, and demands an exorbitant fee before-| Weep not in bitter grief, O Earth! 
And greet the bard who moved below ; hand, in toil and sweat from the husband- | Weep not in hopelessness! 
The stern mechanic dropped his work, man. It - ill turns, = ee wen From out the heavens a ‘ still small voice’ 
he hammer fell not on the b ; it rouses the ocean into a tempest, and make: oh . 
T € e berk sport of navies, strewing the shore with the Whispers returning peace. 
The gentle ladies sat and heard wrecks and carcases of men. It rocks a cun- Thy teere are precious in the sight 
The ditties of the tuneful bird: tinent or sinks an island; shaking massive Of One who marks their flow, 
F 4 .. cities into countless fragments, and burying Whe purneses of. mares.fecmed 
With fine regard they greeted him, its wretched inhabitants in indiscriminate | - mee ; . 
He sang,— their soft eyes swam so dim ruin; anon it writhes and groaus in mortal Six thousand years ago! 


agony, and finds relief only by disgorging ; 
its fiery bowels, burying cities and villages| Thy days of grief are numbered all, 
in burning graves. The earth is old and Their sum will soon be told; 


. : . s eds groan on, until it re- : . ; 
The Poets recked not for the : feeble, and must neec : s+ | The joy of youth, the smile of Gop 
a news its prime.”” —Miseries and Liabil- J°3 . : : 


Their comfort was the Nation’s care : ities of the Present Life. Shall bless thee as of old; 

They sang,— the doors were open wide ; aan Mother Eantu is wan and pale, | Shall shed a purer, holier light 

They loved, the Nation dowered the bride; Her “Sa is © hd ats Upon thy peaceful brow, 

They saw the wealth around them flow ' : Than beamed upon thy morning hour 


e | 
’ Her locks are blanched, her heart is cold, e 
Of Princes,— ’tis no longer s ‘ Six thousand years ago! 
e : — Her garments stiff with gore ; y ag 


They often wept,— the Poet’s song 
To the heart’s secret did belong. 


The wandering Bard no city claims, With furrowed brow and dim sad eyes, | Thy chosen ones shall live again, 
The Nation loves not Poets’s airns ; With trembling steps and slow, A countless, tearless throng, 
A lonely man, he bides afar, | She marks the course that first she trod, | To wake creation’s voice anew, 
His halls are fields, his lamp a star, Six thousand years ago! And swell the choral song. 
Nature’s so regal, st rai ‘ : ' 3 ine 

eee er Cane wa The Earth is old, the earth is cold, Go, Earth! go wipe thy falling tears, 


And minister his ancient state. Forget thy heavy wo; 


She shivers and complains ; ; 
| Hope died not with thy first-born sons, 


The brook must be his mirror now, How many Winters fierce and chill, | 

° : ‘ > . ‘ . Sj . . ‘ ! 
His organ in the dark pine-bough, Have racked her limbs with pains! Six thousand years ago 
For ladies eyes the floweret’s dyes, Drear tempests, lightning, flood and fame) Wintur1amsrown, Mass. 


The Southern rain his lady’s sighs, | Have scarred her visage so, | Knickerbocker. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverirh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- 
tice and Universal leve, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra. CHANNING. 


CLOSE OF OUR FIRST VOLUME. 
With the present number of the Har. 
binger. we complete the first six months 
since the commencement of our publica- 
The general favor with which our 
labors have been received, both by the 
fiiends of the Association movement, and 
by those who though not fully convinced 
of the truth of our principles, are ready 








tion. 


to listen candidly to their exposition, is at 
once, a flattering reward for our past ef- 
forts, and a welcome encouragement in 
the endeavors which we may hereafter 
make in the same cause. We trust that 
the friendly relations which have subsis- 
ted between us and our readers may still 
be continued ; that we may always find a 
genial circle of thinkers, on whose sympa- 
thy we may rely, as long as we give utter- 
ance to our ideas with the freshness and 
strength of earnest conviction ; and that 
we may be able from time to time, to 
present such views as may kindle a new 
zeal for the progress of humanity, and in- 
spire a brighter faith in the certain and 
speedy triumph of truth and good. The 
principles we advocate are founded on 
immutable justice ; they aim at the estab- 
ment of sincere and equitable relations be- 
tween man and man, at the removal of 
obstacles which now impede the advance- 
meut of our race to the highest happiness, 
at the introduction of the divine order into 
the 
formation of a state of society, which shall 
fulfil the destiny of man on earth, crown 
him with unwonted dignity and power, 
realize the visions of poetry and prophecy, 
and demonstrate that the hopes which 
have swelled the hearts of the wise and 
good in every age are no delusions of a 
heated fancy, but founded in the ever- 
lasting nature of things. We have at- 
tempted to set forth these principles, not 
in the spirit of antagonism, but with a 
convietion of their adaptation to every true 
and generous soul; we have discussed 
the institutions of society and the events of 
the day, in reference to their standard ; and 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
our labors have not been without effect in 
awakening inquiry, and in opening new 
spheres of thought to minds that were 
thirsting for truth. 


human arrangements, and thus at 


It has been our 
endeavor to preserve our pages free from 
local and narrow prejudices, to consider 
subjects from a universal point of view, 
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ness, the convictions which were forced 
upon our minds, rather than to create a 
temporary interest by catering for the 


popular taste, or adding another echo to 


the din of prevailing opinions. 

We would cordially thank our friends 
who have sustained us in this free and 
independent course ; their expressions of 
approbation have cheered usin our labors ; 
and their efforts in our behalf have en- 
abled us to conquer many obstacles, 
which we could not have overcome with- 
out asevere struggle. Nor would we for- 
get the courteous hospitality with which 
we have been received by our brethren of 
the press; we thank them for the good 
words they have spoken in regard to us, 
and the extended curreney they have 
given to our articles ; may we cross each 
others’ path for the future, with no jostling, 
and with mutual good wishes for a plea- 
sant day and prosperous journey. 

We propose to give our next volume 
the same general character, which has 
Our lead- 


ing purpose will be, as it has been, to 


been sustained by the present. 


advocate the cause of Associated industry, 
and the establishment of a social order on 
the principles of cooperation, rather than 
of competition. We would call the atten- 
tion of the public, to the scientific dis- 
ble 


secia! arrangements of a far higher, more 


coveries, which institute 


ena 


us to 
economical, more productive, and in all 
respects, more beneficial character, than 
those which we have inherited from the 
dark ages. 
deepest interest, every public movement 
which bears upon the welfare of the labor- 
ing classes ; we believe that a reform in 
industry is the essentia} condition of all 
other reforms ; until this is accomplished, 
no permavent and valuable progress can 
be hoped for; and with an intense sym- 
pathy with the social wrongs of the 
masses, we shall labor for their emanci- 
pation, for their elevation to a true social 


We shall watch, with the! 


position, with al] the zeal and devotion of 


which we are capable. 

As the current literature of the day, is 
ove of the best exponents of an epoch, we 
shall continue to devote a large space 
to the criticism of new publications ; and 
we flatter ourselves, that as we are not 
in the interests of any bookselling house, 
or coterie of scholars, our judgments will, 
at least, have the merit of impartiality. 
The favor which has been given to our 
Musical Review, uo less than our own 
tastes and principles, will lead us, as 
a prominent 
department of our paper. The translation 


heretofore, to make that 


of Consuelo will be continued, and our 
readers will find that this admirable story 
loses none of its interest withits progress. 


We shall present oceasional translations 
from Fourier, and other distinguished | 





|and to express, with simplicity and clear-| writers of the Associative School in 


France, whose productions will afford a 
feast to those who wish for scientific in- 
struction in regard to our doctrines. 

We trust that the commencement of a 
new volume will be the occasion of a 
large increase of our subscription list. 
From the names of our writers which will 
be found at the head of the Index to this 
volume, the public may judge as to our 
resources for giving them a work which 
shall be of intrinsic and lasting value and 
worthy of a generous patronage. 

iP Editors, who notice the commence- 
ment of the new volume of the Harbinger, 
on sending us a marked copy of their 
paper will be supplied with an exchange. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


We insert the following extracts froma 
private letter without comment. It is itself 
a commentary upon public executions, that 
relic of barbarous ages which still dis- 
graces our country, and gives the lie to 
our professions as men and Christians. 


“ Dover, N. H., Nov. 12. 

** My dear S,—I cannot work or read this 
morning, so I will tell you what a strange 
sight I am Jooking at from our windows. 
The whole street, from top to bottom, is 
actually crowded with people like a fune- 


‘ral procession, (only walking at a cheer- 


ful brisk pace, and dressed in their best,) 
going to the jail to see poor Howard hung! 
Isn’t it incredible! women and little child- 
ren too! How little they think what a 
disappointment awaits them, for the 
Governor has just told J. that he has re- 
prieved him. So I suppose I shall see 
the crowd come back again bye and bye 
quite crest-fallen. 

‘* What a blood-thirsty set in a Chris- 
All yesterday afternoon 
people were going up to see the gallows 
and the coffin under it. The governor 
seemed greatly shocked at seeing the 
up so long before the time ; he 
said it was a refinement of cruelty he did 
not expect. Think what a sight for the 
poor fellow, (only twenty-three,) the black 
gallows and coffin under his window, and 
the jail surrounded by a crowd anxious to 
The painters were there 


tian country! 


gallows 


see him hung. 


yesterday, painting the gallows black, as 


they said ‘the paint would preserve the 
wood, so that it would keep for another 
execution.’ 

‘* The crowd is still pouring in; wag- 
ons from the neighboring towns crowd- 
ed; one went by with six in it, and 
chaises with three; every thing seems to 
have been put in requisition to bring peo- 
ple to see the show. 

‘* This poor boy has been in jail more 
than two years, and has had two trials, 
the jury not agreeing the first time. He 
has had the bringing up of a heathen, 














absolutely knows nothing; had a most 
vile mother, who used to drive him out 
when a child to steal for her, and punish 
him if he did not. He used to drink, and 
committed the murder when drunk. A 
day or two since J. told him that if he 
felt very weak and sinking, he should 
have a glass of wine, if he wanted it. 
He said he thought as he had not tasted 
any thing of the kind for two years, he 
had better not get the taste again, in case 


he should’nt be hung, for he had a sort of 


hope to the Jast. 

*O! here they come pouring down 
the street again, so | suppose the reprieve 
is announced; they're coming back by 
hundreds—J. has just come in, and says 
there must have been six or seven thousand 
people on the ground. He told two or 
three oldish men who were hurrying up, 
that there was a reprieve; one of them 
swore a good deal, and J. asked him how 
he would feel about it if the man were his 
own son. Said he, ‘damn you, just the 
same; come, I don’t want any of that 
damned talk; I guess Steele won't be 
governor next year.’ 

‘* People have come thirty and forty 
miles to see the hanging. 

‘* By the way, none of our Dover car- 
penters would make the gallows, and the 
sheriff had to get it made in Durham.”’ 


CASSIUS M. CLAY, HIS NOTIONS OF 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Clay has expressed such deep ab- 
horence of social injustice and oppression 
in the case of the slave, that we thought 
he cherished also a corresponding devotion 
to the cause of human rights and human 
progress generally. We gave him credit 
for a deeper insight into social guilt than 
the wrongs of slavery ; we believed that 
his soul swelled with a more expansive 
benevolence than Kentucky Emancipa- 
tion ; we supposed too that he was a clear 
headed philosopher who, having perceived 
the evils of society comprehended some- 
what of their causes and the means of ef- 
fecting their final and complete extirpa- 
tion; and not merely a partial, though a 
brave hearted reformer, fired with a sin- 
gle idea, beyund the compass of which 
his sympathies did not extend nor his 
We confess our 
our at 
the True American of Nov. 
18th, in which Mr. Clay displays a super- 
ficial view of the great question of social 


understanding grasp. 


surprize and regret, then, an 


article in 


reform, and approaches with levity unbe- 
coming the champion of Human Rights, 
whose brow should ever be clothed with 
serene and earnest dignity, that most 
momentous of social ptoblems—the Exe- 
VATION or Lazor. 

Mr. Clay sets out with the statement 
that he considers himself qualified to 


give “‘an impartial word upon several 








projects of ‘the Elevation of Labor,’ ”’ 
among which he reckons ‘‘ Fourtertsm,”” 
because he has ‘* the same sympathy with 
laborers as with capitalists and no more.” 
We admit the impartiality of his ‘* word,”’ 
but if he intends this word to pass for 
a judgment, we deny his qualification to 
utter it. Something more is necessary to 
come to a judgment upon a question which 
lies so deep in the heart of social philose- 


phy, as that of labor and its elevation, | 


than mere independence of position, and 
freedom from the bias of party ;—and this 
Mr. Clay will probably discover before he 
is many years older. If he isa philoso- 
pher he will soon see that in warring with 
slavery he has but commenced the com- 
bat with one of the most hideous features 
the and that 


when he has triumphed and bletted it out 


which question presents, 
of existence, Proteus like, it will assume 
new shapes equally formidable ; and if he 
is a philanthropist, which we trust he is, 
although he rather sneeringly repudiates 
the idea in another place, he will not cease 
his efforts for ‘* the elevation of labor,” 
with the bursting of the shackles of 
Kentucky slavery. 

The True American bears as one of its 
mottoes, ‘* The Elevation of Labor Moral- 
ly and Politically.”’ 


us exactly how far Mr. Clay's views ex- 


This motto shows 


tend on this question, if he had never said 
another word on the subject:—it is not 
one step in advance of the political eco- 
nomy of Malthus. and the shallowest doc- 
trines of the doctors of state who have 
flourished since his day, and derived their 
wisdom from his fount; and Jet us tell 
Mr. Clay, in our opinion, almost as heart- 
less as any of the infamous maxims of 
that school of political economy. But we 
cannot discuss this matter now. 
W hat think of 


science has 


social 
faith in 
society's ever having a very decidedly 


shall we the 


of him who “no 
different organization frem what it now 
has, and which it has had (*') from the 
earliest historical times.’’ Can it be very 
profound t 


This confession of ‘* No faith’’ 


is in- 
deed quite sufficient to establish Mr. 
Clay’s claims to social science. But it 


agrees perfectly with the doctrine of a 
‘* Moral and political elevation of labor !"’ 
—that elevation which it has in old Eng- 
land and New England! But hear his 
reasons for this creed. 


‘* We believe that there are essential dif- 
ferences in the organization of men—in the 
senses and in the sensibilities. That Ged 
designs some for honorable places or the 
first places, descending down to positions 
of neutrality or publie indifference—as in 
a single man, there is the head—the 
body—the legs—the feet—so in society 
there are men filling correspondent 
places.”’ 


It is curious to see how the mind 
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seizes self-evident truths and misapplies 
them to sustain preconceived and errone- 
Mr. Clay would hardly be- 
lieve, perhaps, that he had stated precise- 
ly the proposition on which our doctrine 
of Association rests, and which is alone 
sufficient to condemn the present order of 
society, because it is utterly at war with 
it. All the members of the social body, 
instead of being arranged upon that beau- 
tifaul hierarchical system, of variety in 
Unity, which is the design of Ged in hu- 
man societies, according to his law of or- 
der throughout the universe, are now muis- 
placed and thrown into the most painful, 
as well as ludicrous juxtaposition. They 
are all atsixes and sevens; the head 
where the feet should be and the feet 
where should be the head ; and a ‘‘ dees 
dedly different organization ’’ is absolutely 
necessary to place these unruly members 
in due subordination, and to give to each 
its true function and destiny in the social 
body. 


ous views. 


This is just what Association pro- 
poses to do. And to follow the meta- 
phors of Mr. Clay, we may ‘‘ suppose so- 
ciety — its privileges — its possessions — 
its enjoyments — to be likened to the sea, 
men of different capabilities mental and 
physical, as bodies of different density or 
specific gravity, rise or fall to their prop- 
er sphere, provided there be no obstructing 
force,’’ which in Association there will 
not be, by virtue of that very law of order 
on which it is based, that puts every hu- 
man being into his true place in society. 
How shall the place of any being be 
known unless he be developed fully, men- 
tally, morally and physically, according 
to Mr. Clay's definition of the conditions 
which should regulate his position in so- 
ciety. 

This is the question he must consider, 
and he will soon perceive that this develop- 
mentis utterly incompatible with the pres- 
ent arrangements of society, and can be 
secured in those of association, 
where integral education is guaranteed. 
Mr. Clay must not as an enlightened re- 
former, assume with the ignorant mullti- 
tude that association means equality of 
conditions. No, this is the absurd doctrine 
vf the one-sided devotees of democratic 
radicalism, which is at the antipodes of 
our doctrines. We provide for all the 
sentiments of the human heart: for Am- 
bition, which loves honors and distinc- 


only 


\tions according to merit, as well as 


Friendship, which acknowledges equali:y 
wherever it meets with sympathies. Our 
doctrine is not equality of condition, but 
equality of social rights, that there may 
be ‘‘ no obstructing force’’ to the gradu- 
ation of every individual to his true 
sphere. Will not Mr. Clay’s Familism 
shrink from this and make him deny his 
own doctrine, that As children may have 
a higher place than his neighbors! But 
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in association there is no high and low in | 


the sense now understood — the head and 
the feet are alike honorable: ‘* Ye are 
all members one of another.”’ 

From these very imperfect hints at our 
doctrine, Mr Clay will see that it is an 
entire misunderstanding of ** Fourierism”’ 
when he ‘‘ regards it as opposing to some 
extent (these) natural laws.’ 

Again, he says, ‘* you cannot make all 


labor agreeable — because some labor to | 


persons of certain degrees of refinement 
is essentially disagreeable — which to 
others is neutral or indifferent, because of 





a cvarser structure.”’ Here is another 
truism from which is deduced a wrong 
conclusion. The form of the proposition 
is not however exactly correct. Mr. Clay 
rather confounds the effect of art or ‘ re- 
finement’ with the quality bestowed by 
nature as terms in the proposition. It 
would be more logical to make the terms 
equal by going back to nature, and taking 
the ‘‘ essential differences in the organi- 
zation of men,’ for the regulation of 
their tastes. We shall then see that 
with equal chances of refinement, all 
men will follow their natural instincts in 
the selection of functions, and that a la- 
bor may be attractive to one and disa- 
greeable to another, without reference to 
the factitious distinctions which society 
now establishes. The ‘essential differ- 
ences,’’ may be marshalled into such 
beautiful order that all instincts may be 
fully gratified, from the desire of filling 
the *‘ honorable”’ place of Sovereign of 
the globe, ‘‘ descending down to positions 
of neutrality or places of public indiffer- 
ence.”’ 

Mr. Clay must remember that it is not 
only * refinement’ which directs the tastes 
of people in occupations. We have 
known some very refined people who 
have thought it a great honor to wear a 
badge of distinction as an eminent butch- 
er of their fellow creatures; (military 
glory has not yet fled from the earth ;) 
and still worse we have seen that ‘ refine- 
ment’ which does not shrink at immola- 
ting human victims to minister to its 
delicate sensibilities and ]uxurious wants. 

Does he need an example on the other 
side, showing that that labor is not always 
repulsive to the refined, which is deemed 
degrading and dishonorable’ Your cook, 


your washer-woman, are they not meni- | 


alst Yes, and a stigma rests upon their 
occupations. But ask the first lady, ever 
so refined and cultivated, who is still a 
woman, and will she not tell you that she 
likes to wash and cook sometimes. Per- 
haps not the first, but try another and 
you will find the taste independent of the 
refinement. 

This, then, gives an idea of what we 
mean by making labor agreeable, or at- 
tractive. We satisfy the natural instinets 
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of every one, by employing them in 
those functions to which they are drawn 
and are adapted; and do not by a pre- 
sumptuous tpse dizit that all Jabor shall be 
agreeable to all men, force the ‘* feet’ to 
perform that to which the ‘*head’’ is 
alone competent —as civilization does. 
We have exceeded our limits and ean- 


not notice other points in the article of 
the True American as we desired, but if 


we have said enough to show that we are 
not mistaken in our appreciation of Mr. 
Clay’s knowledge of social questions, 
and to lead him to their examination and 
to a proper understanding of the doctrines 
of Association, we shall be satisfied. 





> We invite the attention not only 
of scientific men but of mechanics and 
farmers, as well as of all to whom pro- 
found thoughts clearly expressed are 
always welcome visitors, to the article in 
our paper of to-day, upon Synthesis. 
We trust its length and its apparently 
abstract character will not deter any one 
from giving it a careful reading. Its 
conclusions are of the highest importance 


beth in a scientific and social point of 


view. 





UP The index and title page of the 
present volume will be forwarded with 
our next number. 





Puttney Farm, Nov. 15, 1845. 
My Dear Sir:—Although absent 
from Pittsburg I have been a looker on 
upon the events transpiring there. That 
** strike ’’ of the Factory girls, is a labor 
meter, showing the condition of labor in 


our country, as accurately as a thermom- | 
eter measures heat and cold. How idle! 


is it for persons in free America to say, 
that labor with us is not fast degenerating 
to the suffering and pauper condition of 
labor in Europe. The working people 
circulate as the atmosphere, either indi- 


vidually or personally, by change of) 


place, or by trade and circulation of their 


productions, so that every where in com- | 


petitive society, the tendency of existing 
institutions is to sink all classes of work- 
ers to an equilibrium. We can no more 
keep off the pauperism and corruption of 
English Faetory labor from our land, than 
we can keep off the pestilence which 
travels in the air. Western Factory 
owners must run their machines for loug 
hours at short wages, to compete with 
the east; and the east must do the same 
to compete with Europe. The fault is 
not in Factory owners, but in the insti- 
tutions of society. And we see now but 
the beginning of the evils which will arise, 
if a preventive be not had. Men are 


very much mistaken about the apparent | 


publie calm. Principles are at work in 
society, and that right fast, which will 
make terrible convulsions before long. 


In reference to this and like subjects, | 


I have been writing a Book, now nearly 
completed, and to be ready for the press 


in about two weeks, called AssociaTion | 
and Curistianiry. My object in the) 
work is to exhibit the anti-moral and anti- | _ 


Christian tendencies of the social institu- 











| tions in what is called Civilization, and to 
‘contrast them in a moral and religions 
ag of view, with Industrial Association. 
For this parpose, I give a sketch of the 
different professions and occupations in 
life, and their influenee upon the eharac- 
‘ter and happiness of man. I pass not 
| by the bar, the medical profession, nor 
the pulpit. For why should I? But 
though | attack perverted institutions, I 
pull down by building up: for I am not a 
destructicnist. I endeavor to exhibit the 
religion of Christ as it was preached by 
Him and his Apostles, and I rest wholly 
on that foundation. The pulpit itself is 
sacred ; and justly so: but wolves have 
entered the sheepfold. 

My work will be a small pamphlet, 
very nearly the size of Parke Godwin’s 
Popular View; but it will occupy new 
grounds, not before presented. I wish to 
have it published at Pittsburg — for Fae- 
tory people there, | think, will see in it, 
the secret springs and concealed depend- 
encies which operate to their present and 
increasing prostration; and not only so, 
but they will see a sure rehef, if they 
choose to adopt it. Se that, by Christmas 
or New Year, | hope to offer to the pub- 
lic, a work, which I am sure will do no 
harm, however much it may excite tem- 
porary ill-will against me, and ultimately, 
[ am certain the prineiples eontained in 
it, will prosper and become established. 
Yours, H. H. Van Amrinoe. 

Pittsburg Journal. 





i 
Be not satisfied in wishing well to thy 
hungry and suffering brother, but do 


something for his welfare. 
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